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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  need  for 
and  the  content  of  an  in-service  training  course  in  sten- 
ographic procedures  for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Analysis  of  the  Problem 

Subproblems  involved  in  the  major  problem  were: 

1.  To  determine  the  amount  of  interest  in  an  in-service 
training  program  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  would  benefit 
from  it — secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerics 

2.  To  determine  background  information  about  the  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  skills  of  present  secretaries  and  ste- 
nographers 

3.  To  determine  background  information  about  the  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  skills  of  present  clerks  who  have  had 
secretarial  training 

4.  To  determine  the  present  and  future  educational  in- 
terests or  plans  of  Company  secretaries,  stenographers,  and 
clerks  with  a  view  to  determining  the  need  for  and  content  of 
an  in-service  training  program 


5.  To  determine  the  points  of  view  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments regarding  (a)  the  essential  requirements  for  successful 
performance  of  stenographic  and  secretarial  work,  (b)  the 
value  of  general  work  experience  preceding  specialization  in 
stenographic  or  secretarial  work,  and  (c)  the  promotional 
policies  of  departments 

6.  To  determine  the  content  of  an  in-service  training 
program  which  would  supplement  previous  secretarial  training 
of  the  Company's  clerks  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  job 
performance  of  stenographers  and  secretaries 

Secondary  reasons  for  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  use  of  manual  short- 
hand by  Company  personnel 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  stenographic  and  secretar- 
ial jobs  existing  within  the  Company 

3.  To  determine  the  need  for  extra  stenographic  assist- 
ance on  a  part-time  basis  in  any  of  the  departments  which 
could  be  provided  for  by  an  in-service  training  program 

4.  To  determine  the  value  of  previous  clerical  experi- 
ence to  the  work  performed  by  Company  stenographers  and  sec- 
retaries 

5.  To  determine  the  most  important  job  activities  per- 
formed by  Company  stenographers  and  secretaries 

6.  To  determine  the  knowledges,  skills,  and  personal 
traits  believed  by  present  stenographers  and  secretaries  to 
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be  important  requisites  for  the  best  perf ormsince  of  their 
jobs 


Justification  of  the  Problem 

The  writer  hoped  that  by  determining  the  educational 
background,  work  experience,  on-the-job  training,  character 
and  personality  traits,  and  the  important  job  activities  of 
the  present  successful  stenographers  and  secretaries,  informa- 
tion would  be  available  as  to  the  type  of  person  who  would 
make  a  successful  Company  secretary.    %  a  comparison  of  the 
backgrounds  of  the  present  stenographic  and  secretarial  per- 
sonnel with  that  of  the  clerical  personnel  who  have  had  sten- 
ographic training,  a  tentative  program  of  in-service  training 
courses  could  be  set  up  which  would  develop  from  within  the 
ranks  of  the  present  nonsecretarial  personnel  the  Company's 
future  stenographers  and  secretaries. 

The  Company  was  interested  in  offering  a  special  in- 
service  secretarial  training  program  to  its  personnel,  pro- 
vided a  definite  need  existed  for  it.    For  more  than  ten  years, 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  offered  in- 
service  training  in  its  Life  Office  Management  Courses  (LOMA) 
for  its  home  office  and  field  office  employees.    Those  who 
participate  in  the  LOMA  Institute  courses  are  usually  em- 
ployees of  branch  offices  and  general  agencies.    The  courses 


offer  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  life  insurance  business  is  built  as  well  as  instruction  in 
branch  office  operating  routines  and  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  agents.    Secretarial  training  is  not  included  in  the 
LOMA  program. 

Until  this  study  was  contemplated,  the  majority  of  the 
educational  activities  promoted  by  the  Company  were  attractive 
principally  to  the  individual  who  was  planning  his  career  in 
life  insurance.    The  clerical  worker,  the  stenographer,  and 
the  secretary  have  other  specific  educational  needs  which  the 
Company  recognized  might  well  be  met  through  a  Company- 
sponsored  in-service  secretarial  training  program. 

The  Personnel  Meinager,  therefore,  asked  the  writer,  in 
August,  1948,  to  prepare  instructional  units  for  a  course  in 
stenographic  procedures  and  typewriting.    During  the  winter 
of  1948-49,  a  try-out  course  for  secretaries,  stenographers, 
and  clerks  was  inaugurated  in  advance  of  the  findings  of  this 
study.    Since  there  were  just  fifteen  typewriters  available, 
only  a  few  of  the  226  persons  included  in  this  survey  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  program.    Sixteen  persons  were 
enrolled  in  the  course  in  stenographic  procedures  and  13  were 
enrolled  in  the  typewriting  course,  all  selected  at  random. 

The  Company  officials  sensed  that  an  adequate  in-service 
training  program  in  the  secretarial  area  should  have  several 
values.    Since  plans  for  marriage  usually  terminate  female 


employment  at  the  end  of  five  years,  Company  officials  felt 
that  an  in-service  secretarial  program  would  result  in  the 
following  benefits:     (1)  lengthen  the  productive  work  years  of 
the  woman  employee  by  making  it  possible  for  her  to  be  earning 
while  learning,  (2)  develop  more  adequate  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  instruction  related  to  job  performance,  (3)  increase 
employee  morale  through  meeting  the  needs  of  alert  and  ambi- 
tious clerical  employees,  and  (4)  decrease  turnover  by  pro- 
viding incentives  for  promotion  and  by  giving  recognition  to 
clerical  employees.    The  Company  would  directly  benefit  from 
such  a  training  program,  since  it  would  retain  the  services 
of  interested,  well-trained,  and  productive  workers. 

In  connection  with  its  established  philosophy  of  promo- 
tional policy,  the  Company  should  be  able  to  locate  those  em- 
ployees who  are  attempting  to  increase  their  value  to  the 
Company  by  the  process  of  education.    This  study  should  be 

helpful  in  effecting  that  result.    The  Company  states  clearly 

1 

in  its  Home  Office  Guide    its  attitude  toward  promotion: 

Progress  within  our  organization  is  open  to 
every  employee.    In  the  filling  of  every  vacancy 
and  in  the  creation  of  new  positions,  the  Company *s 
policy  is  to  promote  within  the  ranks  whenever 
possible.    Most  of  the  officers  began  in  the  Com- 
pany as  clerks;  they  naturally  prefer  that  their 
office  associates  should  be  promoted  whenever 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  this  to  be  done. 
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New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  "Foreword  to 
Practices  of  the  Company,"  Home  Office  Guide,  pp.  15-16. 


The  Company  seeks  its  clerical  personnel,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  ranks  of  high  school  graduates  because  the  be- 
ginning clerical  job  with  the  Company  does  not  require  more 
training  than  is  given  in  the  average  business  course  of  the 
public  high  school. 

In  reference  to  the  educational  background  required  of 

employees,  the  officials  of  the  Company  state: 

In  these  days  when  the  lack  of  a  college 
education  is  inclined  to  give  the  less  fortunate  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Com- 
pany to  state  very  definitely  that  the  high 
school  graduate  has  equal  opportunity  with  the 
college  graduate  if  fitted  in  all  other  respects 
for  promotion.    The  college  graduate  will  find 
keen  competition  from  those  of  high  school  limita- 
tions; thus  both  groups  are  advised  to  continue 
their  aim  for  promotion  with  assurance  that  the 
classification  of  their  educational  diploma  will 
have  little  influence  in  final  selection,  pro- 
vided all  other  qualifications  are  rated  equally. 

Generally  speaking,  few  initial  placements  of  high  school 
graduates  are  made  in  the  stenographic  and  secretarial  field 
because  employment  in  this  area  is  more  or  less  contingent 
upon  experience  and  maturity.    Thus,  many  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  trained  in  stenographic  work  and  who  aspire  to 
stenographic  and  secretarial  positions  accept  initial  posi- 
tions in  the  clerical  area.    An  attempt  is  being  made  in  this 
study  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  group 


2 

Ibid.,  p.  254 


and  to  determine  that  group's  attitude  regarding  advancement 
into  the  stenographic  or  secretarial  area. 

A  service  will  be  rendered  to  both  the  Company  and  its 
employees  by  locating  these  potential  stenographers  and  sec- 
retaries within  the  ranks  of  the  Company's  personnel  and  by 
recognizing  and  providing  for  their  educational  needs.  The 
effect  of  increased  morale  will  be  indicated  by  greater  cler- 
ical production  and  lower  clerical  turnover. 

Discouragement  at  nonperformance  in  one's  field  of  train- 
ing is  frequently  a  factor  in  an  employee's  leaving  her  job 
to  return  to  business  school  for  refresher  training  and  more 
adequate  placement.    The  importance  of  the  relationship  of 

morale  and  labor  turnover  is  stressed  in  the  article  "The 

3 

Analysis  Check  List"  written  by  Rowland  English: 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  select,  train, 
transfer,  and  promote  employees  and  to  build 
up  a  good  organization — a  group  of  people 
who  are  well  adjusted  to  each  other,  who  work 
efficiently,  and  whose  morale  is  high.  Keep- 
ing such  an  orgemization  running  smoothly  is 
the  neverending  task  of  the  office  managers 
and  the  supervisors. . .Each  employee  poses  an 
individual  problem. 

Every  company  is  interested  in  the  problem  of  labor  turn- 
over and  in  keeping  it  at  a  minimum.    Taft  and  Mullins  make 
the  following  analysis  of  the  problem  of  labor  turnover: 


3 

English,  Rowland,  "Self -Analysis  Check  List,"  Personnel 
Journal,  The  Personnel  Research  Foundation,  New  York,  Vol.  23, 
No.  10,  April,  1945,  p.  378. 


It  is  by  now  a  well-established  fact  that 
labor  turnover  is  an  expensive  proposition,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  expense  that  can  be  reduced. 
Labor  turnover  involves  an  expense  made  up  of  the 
cost  of  training  new  employees  for  a  job,  of  hir- 
ing and  terminating  employees,  and  the  consequent 
lowering  of  efficiency  and  morale.    Therefore,  any 
method  which  may  reduce  its  incidence  should  be  of 
interest  to  those  whose  task  it  is  to  control  it.4 

The  war  period  taught  management  that  a  well-organized 
office  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  maximum  return  from  a 
business  and  not  just  another  overhead  item.  Businessmen 
realized  that  a  smoothly  operating  and  efficient  office  could 
make  a  sizeable  contribution  to  net  profit,  and  they  looked 
for  practical  ways  in  which  to  reach  increased  office  effec- 
tiveness. 

One  way  of  obtaining  this  increased  effectiveness  is 

through  in-service  training.    The  Research  and  Standards  Com- 
5 

mittee  of  NOMA    states  the  value  of  in-service  training  in  the 

following  manner: 

In-service  training  is  an  "accessory  to  an 
essential**. .  .Its  primary  object  is  to  get  employees 
performing  their  assignments  correctly,  quickly,  and 
conscientiously.    Its  secondary  objective  is  to  pre- 
pare each  qualified  employee  for  a  better  assign- 
ment... It  must  be  practical. . .It  must  help  the 
individual  set  up  standards  for  himself.    It  must 
encourage  each  trainee  to  perform  to  the  limit  of 


4 

Taft,  Ronald  and  Audrey  Mullins,  **Who  Quits  and  Why?** 
Personnel  Journal,  The  Personnel  Research  Foundation,  New  York, 
Vol.  24,  No.  8,  February,  1946,  p.  300. 

^National  Office  Management  Association,  **Methods  Simpli- 
fication, In-Service  Training,**  Boston  Chapter,  Research  and 
Standards  Committee,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Bulletin, 
December,  1948. 


his  ability,  and  to  seek  full  outlet  for  his 
talents,  and  it  must  improve  effectiveness. 

Improved  industrial  relations  result  when  management 
recognizes  (a)  that  employees  are  human  beings  and  react  as 
human  beings  to  the  people  and  conditions  surrounding  them 
and  (b)  that  each  employee  has  certain  aptitudes,  abilities, 
ambitions,  and  problems  which  require  individual  considera- 
tion.   Important  desires  of  the  employee  have  been  summarized 

in  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
6 

Company ; 

(1)  security  for  himself  and  family  against 
the  hazards  of  unemployment,  sickness,  accident, 
old  age,  and  death;  (2)  status  or  the  recognition 
of  employees  as  individual  personalities,  having 
a  certain  standing  as  such;  (3)  fair  scale  of  wages 
and  hours;  (4)  opportunities  for  personal  develop- 
ment and  advancement;  (5)  a  voice  in  determining 
matters  of  mutual  interest;  and  (6j  good  leadership. 

Executives  experienced  in  labor  matters  agree  that  these 

are  logical  objectives  and  that  they  may  not  be  dismissed  with 

a  casual  comment  that  such  a  program  would  be  too  costly.  The 

absence  of  a  program  might  prove  even  more  costly,  since  it 

might  suggest  a  lack  of  understanding  leadership  and  poor 

employee-management  relations. 


6 

Policyholders*  Service  Bureau,  "Functions  of  the 
Personnel  Director,"  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Home  Office,  New  York.    Bulletin,  1937,  p.  28. 


Delimitation  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  need  for 
and  the  content  of  an  in-service  training  program  in  sten- 
ographic procedures  for  employees  of  the  Company »s  home  of- 
fice.   The  study  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  data  obtained 
from  88  secretaries,  138  clerks,  and  25  heads  of  departments 
employed  in  the  home  office  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 

Definition  of  Terms 

In  order  to  have  a  common  understanding  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  certain  terms  used  throughout  this  study,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  are  presented: 

In-Service  Training  Course:    A  teaching  program  to  be 
offered  by  the  Company  to  its  clerical  employees  after  work- 
ing hours.    The  services  of  a  teaching  staff,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  physical  equipment  and  supplies,  will  be  provided 
by  the  Company.    The  teaching  program  will  be  presented  on  the 
premises  of  the  home  office.    The  subject  matter  will  be  de- 
termined by  management  after  consideration  of  the  findings  of 
this  study. 

Stenographic  Procedures;    A  comprehensive  term  which 
suggests  a  course  of  study  which  would  contain  instruction, 
either  new  or  review,  having  the  specific  purposes  of  creating 
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j  within  the  trainees  an  awareness  of  the  qualities  and  abil- 
!   ities  the  secretary  should  have,  providing  factual  information 
'  on  pertinent  subjects,  and  new  skills  or  increased  proficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  skills  and  techniques. 

General  Clerk  or  Clerk:    These  terms  are  used  almost 
synonomously.    These  persons  perform  routine  clerical  duties 
I  under  supervision,  such  as  tabulating  and  posting  data  in 
I  various  record  books,  checking  calculations,  solving  math- 
ematical problems,  doing  investigation  work,  determining  own- 
ership of  policies,  checking  the  work  of  others,  operating 
some  machines,  filing  material  within  the  department,  perform- 
ing mail  duties,  and  other  miscellaneous  clerical  work.  These 
persons  have  had  specific  training  in  shorthand  and/or  tran- 
scription, but  their  daily  office  activities  require  little 

or  no  use  of  these  skills. 
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Stenographer;      One  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  of 
correspondence,  reports,  and  other  matter  and  transcribes 
I  dictated  material,  writing  it  out  in  longhand  or  using  a  type- 
I  writer.    She  may  be  required  to  be  versed  in  the  technical 
I  language  and  terms  used  in  a  particular  profession.    She  may 
I  perform  a  variety  of  clerical  duties.    She  may  take  dictation 
on  a  stenotype  machine  or  she  may  transcribe  information  from 
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i  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  "Definitions  of 

I  Titles,"  Part    I,  June,  1939.    United  States  Department  of 
i  Labor  eind  United  States  Employment  Service.     p.  886* 
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a  sound  producing  record. 
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Secretary:      One  who  performs  general  office  work  in 
relieving  executives  and  other  company  officials  of  minor 
;  executive  and  clerical  duties:  taJces  dictation,  using  short- 
;  hand  or  uses  a  stenotype  machine;  transcribes  dictation  or 
I  the  recorded  information  reproduced  on  a  transcribing  machine; 
1  makes  appointments  for  executive  and  reminds  him  of  them; 

interviews  people  coming  into  the  office,  directing  to  other 
j  workers  those  who  do  not  warrant  seeing  the  executive;  an- 
I  swers  and  makes  phone  calls;  handles  personal  and  important 
I  mail,  writing  routine  correspondence  on  her  own  initiative. 
She  may  supervise  other  clerical  workers. 

Stenographer-Clerk :    One  who  performs  principally  cler- 
ical duties  of  the  nature  of  clerk  and,  in  addition,  takes 
dictation  and  transcribes  from  notes.    Shorthand  may  be  used 
or  machine  transcription  may  be  performed,  but  these  skills 

may  not  be  used  daily  or  even  frequently. 
9 

j  Typist:      One  who  does  general  typing  requiring  the  ex- 

I  ercise  of  judgment  and  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the 
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Ibid. ,  p.  804. 
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National  Office  Management  Association,  "Salary  Survey 
of  Rates  Paid  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  Southern  New 
Hampshire  Offices,"  October,  1948.    Boston  Chapter,  Research 
and  Standards  Committee.    Job  Description,  No.  23* 
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assignments.    Sucli  matter  may  involve  statistical  typing, 

rougJi  draft  material,  copying  of  teciinical  or  imusaal  business 

correspondence.    May  cut  stencils.    Must  be  accurate  with 

ability  to  lay  out  and  arrange  work.    Does  not  take  dictation. 

10 

Messenger;       One  wbo  sorts  and  delivers  letters,  mes- 
sages, packages,  documents,  records,  inter-office  memoreuida, 
and  other  items  to  offices  and  departments  within  an  estab- 
lishment.   May  keep  simple  records  and  obtain  receipts  for 
articles  delivered.    May  perform  minor  office  duties. 

Filing  Clerk;    One  who  handles  the  filing  procedure  in 
the  central  file  department. 

Machine  Operator;    One  who  operates  any  one  or  more  of 
several  types  of  maciiines  other  than  the  typewritei;  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Company,  such  as  the  following; 
calculator,  comptometer,  bookkeeping,  billing,  posting,  ad- 
dressograph,  graphotjrpe,  transcribing,  and  others. 

Before  undertaking  this  survey,  the  writer  attempted  to 
determine  what  had  already  been  accomplished  in  the  area  of 
in-service  secretarial  training.    A  review  of  survey  studies, 
as  well  as  a  presentation  of  material  located  on  in-service 
secretarial  training  from  other  sources,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  review  of  related  literature  includes;    a  summary  of 
five  research  studies,  in-service  training  material  from  busi- 
ness firms,  and  related  literature  in  the  general  field  of 
in-service  training. 

11 

A  study  was  conducted  by  George  Morse  Norton      for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of  training  for  department 
store  salespeople  in  the  four  largest  cities  in  Tennessee. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  attempt  to  determine  what  con- 
stituted training  for  those  clerks,  known  as  salespeople,  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  public. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question,  he  investigated  such 
aspects  of  training  as  the  qualifications  of  salespeople,  sub- 
jects of  instruction,,  methods  of  instruction,  teaching  person- 
nel, and  time  spent  in  training. 

The  study  was  limited  to  include  only  the  department 
stores  in  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville.  Of 
the  34  department  stores  in  the  selected  area,  24  were 
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ing for  Department  Store  Salespeople  in  Tennessee,  Thesis,  M.SL, 
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included  in  this  study.    Ten  stores  were  omitted  from  tJie 
study  because  they  had  gone  out  of  business  or  had  refused  to 
give  the  desired  information  or  were  considered  too  small  to 
have  similar  training  problems.    The  study  surveyed  16  inde- 
pendent stores  and  8  chain  stores.    The  information  obtained 
from  these  24  stores  showed  that  there  were  3,455  full-time 
salespeople  in  these  stores  or  more  than  half  of  the  depart- 
ment store  employees  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 

The  study  did  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
terms  "training"  and  "education,"  using  either  word,  as  do 
many  stores,  to  denote  any  experience  the  individual  goes 
through  in  learning  the  correct  procedure  on  a  procedure  task 
or  in  developing  the  right  habit  of  thinking  in  a  situation 
which  calls  for  a  decision  or  the  exercise  of  judgment. 

The  survey  method  was  used  in  the  study  in  conjunction 
with  the  use  of  a  two-page  questionnaire  and  the  personal 
interview.    The  questionnaire  was  used  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  training  for  salespeople  in  department  stores. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  the  salespeople  of  the  24 
stores  selected  were  divided  into  four  groups  according  to 
training  and  experience:     (1)  beginners,  (2)  learners,  (3) 
experienced  salespeople,  and  (4)  management  trainees. 

The  survey  showed  that  most  of  the  stores  gave  beginners 
the  information  necessary  for  them  to  know  in  order  to  fit 
into  the  store  routine.    In  10  stores  this  information  was 
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obtained  chiefly  from  the  trial-and-error  method.    In  most  of 
the  stores,  learners  (retail  workers  who  have  successfully 
passed  through  the  training  for  beginners  but  who  require  con- 
siderable additional  training  and  development  before  they  can 
be  considered  thoroughly  skilled  in  retail  work)  obtained  some 
training.    They  should  receive  more.    In  most  of  the  stores, 
experienced  salespeople  received  very  little  training,  and 
with  the  exception  of  7  stores,  there  was  no  training  for  ex- 
ecutive positions. 

Ten  stores  were  using  the  wasteful  and  ineffective  pick- 
up method  of  training.    This  method  involved  the  putting  of  an 
inexperienced  person  with  an  experienced  person  to  pick  up  the 
training  by  observation  and  questioning,  but  with  no  one  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  outcomes.    Four  stores  used  the  spon- 
sor method  of  training  (placing  the  new  employee  for  instruc- 
tion under  the  responsibility  and  supervision  of  a  qualified 
salesperson).    Ten  stores  used  the  organized  method  of  train- 
ing salespeople— the  best-known  method  at  present. 

Norton  found  that  there  was  need  for  preliminary  train- 
ing for  inexperienced  beginners.    Since  most  of  the  training 
was  of  a  routine  nature,  intended  to  prepare  the  beginner  for 
routine  duties,  it  was  standardized  in  content  but  irregular 
in  presentation.    Instruction  required  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  ranging  from  two  weeks  down  to  a  few  days  or  even  a  few 
hours.    Nineteen  stores  said  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 


accurately  how  much  time  was  spent  in  training  beginners. 

The  content  of  the  in-service  training  programs  as  pro- 
vided by  the  stores  studied  was:  store  rules  and  policies, 
store  system,  store  organization,  "who's  who"  among  executives 
and  heads  of  departments,  Icinds  and  locations  of  merchandise 
lines,  store  etiquette,  and  error  prevention.    Recommended  by 
Norton  for  inclusion  in  the  training  of  beginners  was  a  course 
in  consumer  demand. 

Two  means  of  instruction  were  interesting  to  note:  (1) 
job  specification  sheets  outlining  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  were  in  effect  in  13  stores  and  (2)  com- 
pany manuals  were  distributed  for  study  by  19  stores. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  it  was  determined  that  the 
qualifications  for  emplojrment  of  salespeople  were  not  very 
rigid.    Six  of  the  stores  demanded  that  the  applicant  be  a 
high  school  graduate,  8  demanded  previous  store  experience, 
24  desired  employees  to  have  pleasing  personalities,  24  de- 
manded good  health  and  strength,  but  none  of  them  required  a 
physical  examination.    None  required  the  passing  of  special 
tests.    Twenty-four  stores  required  character  references,  and 
7  had  age  requirements  other  than  the  minimum  age  requirement. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  survey,  it  was  determined  that 
the  stores  were  interested  in  employing  persons  who  have 
pleasing  personalities,  good  health  and  strength,  character, 
and  ability.    They  felt  that  if  the  applicant  possessed  these 


qualifications,  he  could  be  trained  to  follow  the  store  rou- 
tine and  to  sell  merchandise. 

Norton's  study  indicated  that  in-service  training  for  the 
persons  included  in  the  survey  was  for  the  most  part  inad- 
equate, informal,  and  unorganized.    In-service  training  for 
experienced  personnel  and  executive  material  was  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.    Norton  concluded  that  forward-looking  employ- 
ers should  go  beyond  planning  for  adequate  training  of  present 
employees.    In  addition  to  securing  promising  employees  and 
providing  regular  training  for  them,  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous survey  of  the  employees  to  determine  their  progress. 
Means  should  be  taken  to  provide  advice  and  suggestions  con- 
sistently to  management  trainees  in  preparing  them  for  exec- 
utive work. 

A  second  study  which  was  of  interest  because  it  included 

a  survey  of  personality  and  character  traits  in  stenographers 
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and  secretaries  was  made  by  Velma  Louise  Whitlock.  This 
investigation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
nontechnical  or  personal  qualities  the  businessmen  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  desired  their  office  workers  to 
possess.    The  study  was  made  with  the  hope  that  a  survey  of 
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these  qualities  would  give  the  school  a  more  accurate  basis  on 
which  to  train  prospective  office  workers  in  the  Charlotte 
high  schools.    A  further  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to 
bring  about  a  closer  co-ordination  between  the  schools  and  the 
businessmen  of  Charlotte.    A  final  purpose  was  to  determine  a 
method  of  developing  the  desired  nontechnical  or  personal 
qualities  in  the  prospective  office  workers  through  the  high 
school  business  curriculum. 

Whitlock*s  study  was  not  limited  to  any  one  specific  type 
of  office  worker  but  was  directed  toward  general  office  work- 
ers.   Two  hundred  individual  offices  were  contacted  through 
the  survey  method.    Of  this  number,  110,  or  55  percent,  re- 
sponded.   The  study  covered  1,675  office  workers  and  contacted 
offices  with  a  range  of  from  1  to  106  employees. 

The  data  throughout  the  study  indicated  that  Charlotte 
employers  placed  more  value  on  the  possession  of  desirable 
nontechnical  characteristics  than  they  did  on  proficiency  in 
the  office  skills.    However,  of  two  applicants  having  the  same 
degree  of  technical  ability,  the  one  with  the  better  personal 
qualities  would  be  the  one  employed. 

Fifty-eight  of  110  employers,  or  52.7  percent,  expressed 
a  need  for  improvement  of  personal  qualities  on  the  job; 
whereas,  31,  or  28.2  percent,  found  a  need  for  giving  employees 
I  additional  technical  training.    Forty- two  employers,  or  38.2 
<    percent,  found  it  necessary  to  give  office  workers  further 
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training  in  general  business  principles.  Only  8,  or  7.3  per- 
cent, considered  this  form  of  training  unnecessary.  Thirty- 
one,  or  28.2  percent,  of  the  employers  felt  it  was  essential 
to  offer  technical  or  specific  skills  for  in-service  training; 
26,  or  23.6  percent,  felt  it  desirable;  24,  or  21.8  percent, 
felt  it  was  immaterial;  and  29,  or  26.4  percent,  felt  it  was 
undesirable. 

Thirty-eight,  or  34.5  percent,  felt  it  desirable  to  offer 
general  business  principles  as  in-service  training;  22,  or 
20  percent,  felt  it  immaterial;  and  8,  or  7.3  percent,  felt 
it  undesirable. 

Forty-four,  or  40  percent,  felt  it  desirable  to  offer 
nontechnical  or  personality  development  courses  for  in-service 
training;  6,  or  5.5  percent,  felt  it  immaterial;  and  2,  or  1.8 
percent,  felt  it  undesirable. 

In  summarizing  the  data  on  personal  qualities,  the  busi- 
nessmen considered  certain  personal  qualities  so  important  to 
the  success  of  the  office  worker  and  the  company  that  they 
were  attempting  to  develop  such  qualities  through  in-service 
training.    These  qualities,  listed  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, were:     (1)  ethics,  (2)  attitude,  (3)  personality, 
(4)  appearance,  and  (5)  etiquette. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  findings  of  this  study: 

1.    Businessmen  believed  that  ethics  was  the  personal 
quality  needing  most  development  in  in-service  training,  and 
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etliics  was  interpreted  to  mean  acceptable  attitudes  and 
actions  in  the  office. 

2.    Coiomonsense  was  considered  the  most  important  mental 
characteristic  essential  to  office  worlcers  and  was  rated 
higher  than  intelligence.    Memory  was  also  considered  an  es- 
sential mental  characteristic* 

3*    Honesty  was  considered  the  most  essential  personal 
characteristic,  with  health  listed  as  second  most  important. 

4*    Co-operation  was  believed  to  be  the  most  essential 
social  characteristic,  with  courtesy  second. 

5«    Dependability  was  considered  the  most  essential  of 
work  characteristics. 

6.    Clean  clothing  was  considered  the  most  essential 
dress  characteristic  for  both  men  and  women  by  the  largest 
number  of  employers. 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  personal  interview  was  the  most  significant 
source  of  information  regarding  an  office  applicant;  and  since 
personal  qualities  are  displayed  in  the  interview,  these 
qualities  eire  essential  to  the  office  worker. 

Whitlock  determined  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
a  student *s  school  work  and  behavior  and  his  ability  and  de- 
sire to  adapt  himself  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  business 
office.    Since  the  tasks  to  be  performed  in  an  office  are 
numerous  and  varied  in  nature,  the  office  worker  must  have  the 

ability  and  willingness  to  adapt  himself  readily  and  com- 
petently to  any  job  or  situation  which  might  arise  without 
waiting  for  instructions. 

Employers  wanted  office  workers  who  possessed  those  per- 
sonal qualities  which  enabled  them  to  do  the  work  assigned  to 
them  accurately,  promptly,  emd  neatly;  to  work  congenially 
with  the  office  personnel;  and  to  make  a  pleasing  impression 
on  office  callers.    This  study  clearly  indicated  that  the  per- 
sonal qualities  desired  in  office  workers  in  the  small  offices 
are  the  same  as  those  required  of  the  worker  in  the  large 
offices;  and  since  employers  felt  that  the  whole  area  of  per- 
sonality qualities  was  so  important  to  the  success  of  their 
businesses,  they  were  desirous  of  offering  in-service  training 
courses  to  protect  their  own  interests,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. 

A  third  study  reviewed  in  connection  with  this  report 
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was  made  by  Dorothy  Helene  Veon.       The  purpose  of  her  study 
was  to  determine  and  to  evaluate  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram for  typists  employed  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  period  of  January 
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Government  Typists,  Master's  Thesis,  George  Washington 
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to  May,  1939.    Veon  used  Brooks*      definition  of  in-service 
training: 

In-service  training  is  an  employer's  organ- 
ized program  for  tJie  development  of  increased 
efficiency  in  his  employees  by  providing  systematic 
instruction  and  practice  in  methods  and  skills  es- 
sential to  the  better  performance  of  their  present 
or  future  work  assignments. 

Veon  stated  that  no  previous  study  of  the  determination  and 

evaluation  of  an  in-service  training  course  in  typewriting  had 

been  made. 

In  her  study,  Veon  reviewed  the  history  of  in-service 
training  in  general,  including  a  review  of  the  training  of- 
fered for  government  employees  in  England.    Veon  developed  the 
content  of  an  experimental  typewriting  course,  collecting  data 
from  a  previous  in-service  typewriting  course  given  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  studying  Civil  Service  tests, 
interviewing  individuals  from  various  departments  about 
specific  departmental  typing  problems,  studying  correspondence 
taken  from  the  files,  and  by  giving  and  studying  a  pre- 
inventory  test  in  typewriting  to  50  individuals  within  the 
Authority. 

Three  general  objectives  were  set  up  for  the  course: 
(1)  orientation  of  new  employees  on  the  job,  (2)  increasing 
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efficiency  on  the  present  job,  and  (3)  training  for  possible 
promotions  into  higher  grade  typists  or  chsinging  from  one  job 
category  to  another. 

Veon*s  recommendations  included  a  more  careful  selection 
of  the  personnel  who  need  training,  since  the  success  of  the 
training  depended  upon  eliminating  the  undesirable  effect  of 
having  individuals  with  wide  variations  of  training  in  one 
class.    Other  recommendations  concerned  a  careful  study  of  the 
teaching  methods  to  be  pursued,  the  determination  of  the 
specific  jobs  to  be  performed  within  the  Company  with  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials  and  methods,  the  setting  up 
of  methods  of  evaluation,  including  a  series  of  progress  tests, 
and  determining  administrative  facts,  such  as  providing  recog- 
nition of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  and  at- 
tendance regulations. 

Interesting  to  note  was  Veon*s  comment  that  many  persons 
who  need  instruction  in  typewriting  indicate  no  interest  in 
in-service  training  classes  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  show  them  the  adveintages  of  such  training. 

15 

A  fourth  thesis,  by  Catherine  Santamaria,      was  reviewed 
in  this  study  to  determine  her  findings  as  to  (1)  which 
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activities  should  be  learned  in  school  emd  which  on  the  job 
and  (2)  which  group  of  personal  traits  were  considered  impor- 
tant to  successful  job  performsince  from  the  point  of  view  of 
managers  and  stenographer-secretaries. 

In  this  study  281  employees  and  116  employers  were  con- 
tacted in  Bellows  Falls,  Brattleboro,  and  Springfield.  The 
study  concerned  office  workers  who  performed  many  different 
types  of  office  work  in  small  communities. 

The  combined  judgments  of  employees  and  employers  showed 
very  little  disagreement  between  the  two  groups  as  to  which 
activities  should  be  learned  in  school  and  which  should  be 
learned  on  the  job.    Employees  and  employers  ranked  book- 
keeping, stenographic,  and  clerical  duties  as  important  parts 
of  an  office  worker's  activities. 

The  duties  to  be  learned  on  the  job  comprised  those 
duties  that  pertained  to  a  large  extent  to  individual  types 
of  businesses.    These  duties  are  more  or  less  specialized  in 
nature  and  can  be  learned  quickly  by  the  office  worker. 

In  determining  the  activities  of  the  workers,  sten- 
ographic duties  were  ranked  in  the  first  decile  by  employees 
and  employers,  with  complete  agreement  for  school  instruction 
on  the  mastery  level.    In  composing  letters,  both  groups  rec- 
ommended school  and  on-the-job  activity.    Of  32  clerical  items 
on  the  original  check  list,  employees  placed  21  to  be  learned 
on  the  job  and  employers  placed  19. 


Employers'  judgments  of  personal  traits  or  characteris- 
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tics,  according  to  Santamaria*s  study,     are  as  follows:  (1) 
accuracy,  (2)  intelligence,  (3)  judgment,  (4)  ambition,  (5) 
loyalty,  (6)  personality,  (7)  resourcefulness,  (8)  efficiency, 
(9)  perseverence,  (10)  systematic,  (11)  initiative,  (12) 
courtesy,  (13)  alertness,  (14)  co-operativeness,  and  (15) 
adaptability. 

The  rank  order  of  employees*  judgments  of  personal  traits 

17 

or  characteristics  according  to  Santamaria*s  findings  are: 
(1)  accuracy,  (2)  efficiency,  (3)  personality,  (4)  intelli- 
gence, (5)  concentration,  (6)  adaptability,  (7)  ambition, 
(8)  initiative,  (9)  judgment,  (10)  courtesy,  (11)  responsible- 
ness,  (12)  co-operativeness,  (13)  faithfulness,  (14)  alertness, 
and  (15)  memory. 

Personal  traits  which  pertained  to  the  efficient  accom- 
plishment of  the  day's  work  ranked  high,  with  traits  char- 
acteristic of  €ui  individual's  association  with  others  ranked 
next  in  order. 

18 

According  to  Merton  Bowling     in  his  study  of  personality 
traits,  businessmen  would  like  to  see  a  trait  development 
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Ibid. ,  p.  119. 
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l^Bowling,  Merton,  A  Study  of  Personality  Traits  of  a 
Selected  Group  of  Office  Workers  with  Thirty  Concerns  in 
Boston  and  New  York  City.    Master's  Thesis,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  University,  1948. 


program  started  in  the  business  departments  of  colleges,  higJi 
schools,  and  business  schools.    He  found  that  there  was  com- 
plete agreement  among  the  businessmen  and  women  interviewed  by 
j    him  that  personality  traits  were  the  biggest  factor  toward 
!    successful  performance  or  failure  of  office  employees.  Em- 
ployers felt  that  honesty  and  morality  were  always  the  pre- 
I    requisites  of  a  good  employee  whether  or  not  these  traits 

were  checked  by  them  on  the  list  of  personality  traits.  Skills 
were  placed  as  secondary  if  the  employee  had  traits  that  made 
him  likeable  and  had  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

Bowling  found  that  employers  tried  to  develop  the  per- 
sonality traits  desired  in  their  employees.    In  Bowling *s 
19 

study,      personality  traits  were  ranked  in  the  following  or- 
der by  employers:     (1)  thoroughness,  (2)  adaptability,  (3) 
co-operation,   (4)  intelligence,  (5)  honesty,  (6)  emotional 
stability,  (7)  personal  appearance  and  grooming,  (8)  inter- 

I 

est,  (9)  courtesy,  (10)  morality,  (11)  tactfulness,  (12)  re- 
liability, (13)  enthusiasm,  (14)  consistency,  and  (15)  self- 
control. 

As  previously  stated,  this  chapter  will  include  a  sum- 
mary of  in-service  training  material  from  business  firms  and 
related  literature  in  the  general  field  of  in-service  train- 
I  ing. 
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The  response  of  the  persons  contacted  in  this  study  was 
cordial  and  generous.    Many  persons  sent  booklets,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  and  charts  to  illustrate  the  training  programs  ef- 
fective in  their  companies.    The  writer  perceived  that  busi- 
nessmen and  business  women  were  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
one  another,  and  with  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession,  in 
the  field  of  business  education  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
standards. 

In  connection  with  this  study,  a  check  list  seeking  in- 
formation about  in-service  training  programs  for  clerical  em- 
ployees in  life  insurance  companies  was  sent  to  11  life 
insurance  companies  of  a  size  comparable  to  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  these  check  lists  follows: 
Only  2  of  the  11  companies  offer  in-service  training  in  the 
Stenographic  Department,  as  well  as  orientation  and  on-the-job 
training;  2  companies  offer  orientation  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing only;  1  company  offers  orientation  training  only;  1  com- 
pany offers  on-the-job  training  only;  and  5  companies  offer 
no  in-service  training  of  any  kind.    Seven  companies  encour- 
aged personnel  to  seek  training  elsewhere  after  business 
hours,  with  3  of  the  7  companies'  paying  part  of  the  tuition. 

Generally  speaking,  no  specific  title  had  been  given  to 
the  in-service  training  programs.    Most  of  the  respondents 
noted  that  their  programs  were  irregular  and  varied  with 
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departments  as  well  as  with  the  labor  market.    The  length  of 
the  training  programs  ranged  from  a  period  of  6  weeks  to  12 
months,  and  class  time  ranged  from  2  hours  a  day,  onoe  a  week, 
to  2  or  3  times  a  week.    No  definite  time  of  the  day  was 
noted  for  the  training  programs.    One  company  reported  that 
its  program  was  given  either  in  midmorning  or  midaf ternoon. 
Typing  training  was  given  in  one  company  from  8:30  to  9:30  in 
the  morning.    Transcription  training  in  one  company  was  given 
on  an  all-day  basis. 

Five  of  the  11  companies  stated  that  they  had  considered 
establishing  an  in-service  clerical  training  program  but  had 
done  nothing  about  it.    One  company  stated  that,  on  the  basis 
of  an  informal  survey  of  its  personnel,  the  demand  did  not 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  clerical  in-service  training 
program. 

In  reference  to  the  question  about  company  manuals,  2 
companies  reported  that  they  prepared  their  own  manuals  of 
instruction  for  general  office  workers.    Three  companies  pre- 
pared their  own  manuals  of  stenographic  procedures,  with  an- 
other now  preparing  one. 

The  personnel  managers  of  the  11  companies  were  asked  to 
rank  in  order  of  preference  the  subjects  which  they  felt 
should  be  incorporated  in  an  in-service  training  program  for 
i   insurance  company  stenographers  and  secretaries.    The  re- 
!   sponses  of  the  managers  have  been  incorporated  in  Chapter  lY, 


Table  XXIX,  of  this  study. 

The  information  received  from  the  check  lists  sent  to 
personnel  managers  of  the  11  selected  insurance  companies 
indicated  that  there  was  little  organized  in-service  clerical 
training  being  given  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    However,  5 
companies  have  considered  the  subject  of  in-service  clerical 
training,  and  4  companies  have  or  are  preparing  their  own 
manuals  of  stenographic  procedures.    These  facts  are  indica- 
tive of  a  felt  need  for  this  type  of  training. 

Another  source  of  reference  material  on  in-service 

clerical  training  was  contacted  in  this  study — businessmen 

and  business  organizations.    The  Assistant  Personnel  Officer 

of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  sent 

20 

material  on  that  company* s  extensive  program.    A  chart  re- 
ceived indicated  the  following  in-service  training  programs 
in  the  clerical  area:     (1)  typewriting;  (2)  stenography;  (3) 
machine  transcription;  (4)  calculating  machines,  Burroughs, 
Comptometer,  Monroe,  and  Sundstrand;  (5)  !•  B.  M.  Key  Punch- 
ing; and  (7)  I.  B.  M.  tabulating  and  auxiliary  machines. 

The  courses  are  given  at  regular  intervals,  with  a 
stated  number  of  classes  and  class  hours  weekly,  for  a  period 
of  time  necessary  to  attain  the  desired  skills.  Certain 
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Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  "School 
Bell*s  Ringing,"  The  Home  Office,  August,  1948. 


prerequisite  skills  and  knowledges  are  set  up  for  enrollment. 
A  course  which  had  been  added  to  the  program  since  the  print- 
ing of  the  chart  was  one  in  stenographic  procedures  which  in- 
cluded the  fundamentals  of  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  other  essentials  of  English.    Because  employees  had  found 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adult  education  courses  directed  to 
those  specific  needs,  the  Company  organized  this  class  for 
after-work  hours.    The  distinction  between  classwork  held 
during  business  hours  and  that  after  hours  is  that  the  former 
covers  subject  matter  which  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
student »s  particular  job.    After-hour  courses  are  those  which 
offer  more  indirect  benefits  and  which  enable  the  employee  to 
enlarge  his  scope  for  potential  advancement. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  about  to  or- 
ganize a  course  in  the  realm  of  secretarial  training  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  who  are  being  promoted  from  routine 
stenographic  assignments  to  junior  executive  secretarial 
positions. 

In  conclusion,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
believes  that  a  business  firm  can  economically  and  effectively 
teach  by  in-service  classes  certain  types  of  instruction, 
such  as  it  provides.     Because  of  its  policy  of  promotion  from 
within,  even  in  the  area  of  stenographic  work,  the  company 
is  convinced  that  instruction  must  be  given  which  will 
supplement  training  received  by  employees  in  high  schools. 
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Correspondence  with  the  Senior  Personnel  Assistant  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  revealed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  company's  training  was  done  informally  on  the  job.  The 
only  clerical  program  which  had  been  operated  for  any  length 
of  time  was  known  as  the  Typist-Stenographer-Key  Punch  Train- 
ing School. 

All  applicants  for  employment  in  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  America  who  indicated  experience  or 
training  in  typing  were  given  a  test,  in  the  Employment  Bur- 
eau of  the  company,  for  speed,  accuracy,  grammar,  and  short- 
hand.   They  were  also  given  a  series  of  specially  developed 
tests  to  indicate  aptitude  for  key  punch  work.    When  the  ap- 
plicant was  hired,  he  was  assigned  either  to  a  typing  class 
for  9  days,  or  approximately  2  weeks,  or  to  a  key  punch  class 
for  the  same  length  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  intensive  training,  those  who 
passed  prescribed  tests  were  given  the  designation  of  typist, 
stenographer,  or  key  punch  operator  and  were  offered  to  the 
Personnel  Division  for  placement  throughout  the  offices. 
Those  who  failed  the  tests  were  assigned  to  clerical  jobs. 

The  company  felt  that  these  training  programs  were  suc- 
cessful in  developing  a  high  quality  of  typists,  stenographers, 
and  key  punch  operators  for  its  use.    Additional  company  in- 
service  training  programs  about  to  be  offered  were  for  I.  B.  M. 
machine  operation  and  for  supervisory-management  training. 

Another  company  contacted  in  this  study  was  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston.    The  Personnel  Officer  outlined  the 
bank's  program  of  in-service  training.    In  addition  to  gen- 
eral induction  training,  specific  in-service  training  is  pro- 
vided for  pages  and  messengers,  check  tellers,  bookkeepers, 
tellers,  savings  tellers,  and  stenographers. 

In  connection  with  this  study,  the  training  for  sten- 
ographers was  interesting.    On  first  entering  the  employ  of 
the  bank,  all  stenographers  became  members  of  the  Stenographic 
Department,  which  furnishes  relief  for  secretaries  and  tran- 
scribes recorded  dictation.    All  but  a  small  percentage  of 
these  employees,  it  was  stated,  took  a  refresher  course  in 
English.    This  program  was  held  one  hour  a  week  over  a  period 
of  40  weeks.    Instruction  and  thorough  drill  was  given  in  the 
fundamentals  of  English.    In  addition  to  this  specific  course, 
stenographic  drills  were  given  to  interested  personnel,  as 
time  permitted,  on  one  or  two  afternoons  a  week. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  was,  at  the  time  of 
this  survey,  in  the  process  of  revising  its  Correspondence 
Manual.    In  addition  to  a  Correspondence  Manual,  the  bank  pub- 
lishes several  interesting  and  informative  booklets  for  its 

personnel.    A  particularly  fine  example  of  public  relations  or 

21 

orientation  material  is  a  booklet      which,  in  a  series  of 

^■^First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  "aiimpses  Behind  the  Scenes."    Booklet,  1943.  Re- 
vised and  Reprinted,  June,  1948.    105  p. 
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interesting  stories,  tells  about  the  work  of  the  departments 

in  the  Bank  and  the  Trust  Company,    Another  booklet  is  a 

22 

handbook  of  banking  terminology     with  the  generally  accepted 
meanings  of  the  terms,  rather  than  their  strictly  legal  or 
technical  definitions. 

A  final  company  approached  for  information  concerning  its 
clerical  in-service  training  program  in  connection  with  this 
study  was  Montgomery  Ward  of  Chicago.    This  company  had  a 
highly  organized  in-service  training  program  for  secretaries, 
known  as  the  Ward-Ette  Training  Program,  which  was  organized 
in  1947.    The  program,  according  to  the  Training  Director,  had 
beginning  and  advanced  classes.    Its  objective  was  to  make 
available  secretaries  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  number  em- 
ployed and  the  number  needed. 

Interesting  information  obtained  about  the  Ward-Ette 
program  revealed  the  following  facts:    Selected  personnel,  onOy 
those  ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  and 
recommended  by  their  teachers  or  former  employer,  were  ac- 
cepted; the  training  class  was  4  hours  a  day,  $  days  a  week; 
each  girl  was  paid  for  a  full  40  hours  and  worked  as  a  record 
or  file  clerk  the  remaining  4  hours  of  the  day;  the  beginning 
class,  in  which  were  enrolled  girls  with  no  previous  training 
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The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  "Banking  and  Trust 
Terms  and  Instruments  Defined,"    Booklet,  1941.     36  p. 
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in  shorthand  or  typing,  was  16  weeks  long;  the  advanced  class, 
in  which  were  enrolled  girls  who  had  completed  commercial 
training  in  high  school,  was  8  weeks  long;  subjects  covered 
were:  shorthand,  typing,  grooming,  telephone,  Montgomery  Ward 
forms,  spelling,  filing,  general  secretarial  duties,  and  com- 
pany policy  and  history. 

The  company  considered  its  Ward-Ette  program  a  success, 
since,  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  98  girls  had  started 
the  training  with  83  completing  it.    Only  12  girls  had  left 
the  company  after  completing  the  training,  leaving  71  girls 
on  the  payroll  as  secretaries. 

From  a  brief  study  of  literature  in  the  field  of  in- 
service  training,  the  writer  has  attempted  to  present  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  benefits  of  in-service  clerical  training. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  employees  get  greater  satisfaction 
out  of  their  work,  together  with  more  tangible  promotional 
opportunities,  training  benefits  of  an  in-service  clerical 
program  have  been  expressed  as  follows: 

1.  Greater  output  per  employee — training  pro- 
grams designed  to  simplify  daily  tasks  and  help  to 
form  proper  work  habits,  effect  greater  output. 

2.  Reduction  in  errors — constant  drill  in 
standard  methods,  careful  explanation  of  difficult 
factors  in  each  position,  together  with  supervised 
practice  on  typical  operations,  bring  about  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  errors. 

3.  Economies  in  supplies  and  maintenance  of 
equipment — the  well-trained  experienced  employee  uses 
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less  office  supplies  and  utilizes  office  equipment 
with  greater  care. 

4.  Reduction  of  time  spent  in  supervision — 
the  training  of  employees  in  standard  methods  of 
performing  work  decreases  the  need  of  close  super- 
vision and  this,  in  turn,  releases  the  supervisory 
staff  for  other  duties, 

5.  Creates  a  sound  attitude  toward  the  work — 
careful  training  gives  each  employee  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  his  or  her  work  and  its  relation 

to  the  work  of  the  entire  organization.    This  stimu- 
lates an  interest  in  the  position  and  creates  con- 
fidence in  the  company's  willingness  to  help  each 
employee  develop  ability  and  experience.    Such  an 
attitude  of  mind  is  an  important  asset  to  any  com- 
pany. 23 

Many  employers  believed  they  could  avoid  the  cost  of  in 

service  training  by  hiring  experienced  clerks  only.    By  no 

means  has  it  been  proved  that  the  experience  which  most  of 

these  clerks  have  is  of  any  value  in  the  new  position. 

The  office  manager  whose  policy  it  is  to 
employ  beginners,  and,  after  training  them  in 
the  ways  and  policies  of  the  company,  advance  them 
to  higher  positions,  will  always  operate  his  office 
more  economically  and  with  much  better  results  than 
the  one,  who,  in  order  to  save  himself  the  expense 
of  training,  is  always  in  search  of  someone  who,  he 
persuades  himself,  "has  just  the  experience  wanted. "^^ 
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Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur 
ance  Company  Home  Office,  "Training  Plans  for  Office  Em- 
ployees," New  York.    p.  3. 
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Leffingwell,  William  Henry  and  Edwin  Marshall  Robin- 
son, Textbook  of  Office  Management,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Ino 
New  York,  1943.    pp.  315-336. 


The  costs  of  a  training  program  have  seemed  prohibitive 

to  some  office  managers.    The  difference  between  the  average 

worker  in  an  occupation  and  the  expert  is  almost  entirely  a 

matter  of  training,  yet  the  difference  between  their  output 

or  production  is  highly  significant. 

Organized  training  invariably  costs  less  than 
the  random,  hit-or-miss  training  acquired  by  the 
employee  in  the  regular  course  of  the  work,  and  it 
requires  much  less  time  to  bring  the  worker  to  that 
highly  productive  stage  which  is  always  evidenced 
by  the  manifest  efficiency  of  the  organization. ^5 

James  H.  Green  in  summarizing  his  views  on  in-service 

training  stated: 

If  the  training  needs  of  an  organization  could 
be  satisfied  by  buying  some  textbooks  and  hiring  a 
teacher  there  would  be  no  need  for  this  book.  Some 
companies  have  tried  to  buy  their  training  over  the 
counter. . .Unless  a  company  is  willing  and  prepared 
to  put  its  own  experience  and  time  into  a  program 
(under  proper  guidance  when  that  is  necessary), 
the  program  will  not  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  com- 
pany.   Training  programs  must  be  custom  built  and  no 
two  will  be  exactly  alike.    Expert  guidance  may  be 
properly  utilized  and  prepared  material  used  to 
supply  specific  units,  but  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
gram must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
company, 26 
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Ibid,,  pp.  327-334. 
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Green,  James  H. ,  Organized  Training  in  Business, 

Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  1928.    p.  52. 
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No  educational  program  can  be  called  complete  unless  it 
is  based  upon  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  to  be  served.    As  a  result  of  a  review  of  research  studies 
and  literature  in  the  area  of  in-service  clerical  training, 
and  from  information  obtained  through  correspondence  with 
interested  business  firms,  a  decision  was  made  to  survey  the 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  secretaries  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  concerning  their  interest  in  a 
Company- sponsored  in-service  secretarial  training  program. 
The  findings  of  the  survey  will  be  reported  in  Chapter  IV  of 
this  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 
METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  need  for 
and  the  content  of  an  in-service  training  course  in  sten- 
ographic procedures  for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Briefly,  the  steps  in  the  procedure  for  carrying  out 
this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  An  analysis  was  made  of  (a)  previous  research 
studies  on  the  subject  of  in-service  training  programs,  (b) 
pertinent  training  material  received  from  business  firms, 
and  (e)  related  literature  in  the  field  to  determine  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  area  of  in-service  training  and 
the  techniques  which  had  been  successfully  used. 

2.  Four  check  lists  were  prepared:     (a)  A  check  list 
for  employees  in  secretarial  and  stenographic  positions  and 
one  for  clerks  who  have  had  stenographic  training  to  obtain 
information  about  their  education,  experience,  skills,  job 
duties,  promotional  steps,  interest  in  future  positions, 
interest  in  an  in-service  secretarial  training  program,  and 

factors  which  they  believed  were  important  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  work;  (b)  a  check  list  for  department 


t 
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heads  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  number  of  sec- 
retarial and  stenographic  positions;  the  hours  spent  daily 
in  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  or  in  machine  transcrip- 
tion; the  need  for  additional  stenographic  assistance  within 
the  department;  the  significance  of  previous  stenographic  ex- 
perience; the  initial  job  title  held  by  new  employees  who 
have  had  stenographic  training;  the  value  of  departmental 
clerical  experience  prior  to  stenographic  assignments;  de- 
partmental promotional  policies;  length  of  service  of  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  secretaries;  the  factors  believed  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  performance  of  stenographic  and  sec- 
retarial work;  and  suggested  subjects  for  inclusion  in  an 
in-service  secretarial  training  program;  (c)  a  check  list  for 
personnel  managers  of  outside  insurance  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning  programs  already 
in  existence  or  material  which  they  believed  should  be  incor- 
porated within  an  in-service  secretarial  training  program  for 
life  insurance  company  employees. 

3.  The  writer  interviewed  the  following  Company  per- 
sonnel: two  secretaries,  two  clerical  workers  who  had  pre- 
vious shorthand  training,  and  two  managers  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  the  ease  with  which  the  check  lists  could  be 
completed  and  of  obtaining  reactions  to  the  check  lists.  On 
the  basis  of  these  interviews,  revisions  in  the  check  lists 
were  planned. 


4.  The  Company's  Assistant  Personnel  Manager  then  or- 
ganized and  carried  out,  over  a  period  of  several  days,  the 
distribution  of  the  check  lists  to  the  proper  personnel.  The 
original  job  application  cards  of  employees  were  analyzed  to 
determine  which  employees  had  studied  shorthand,  since  these 
employees  had  been  selected  for  the  purposes  of  the  study, 

5.  The  department  heads  were  then  asked  for  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  were  performing  stenographic  or  sec- 
retarial work.    On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  name  of 
each  person  performing  stenographic  or  secretarial  work  was 
written  on  the  check  list  for  employees  in  secretarial  and 
stenographic  positions.    The  name  of  each  employee  who  had 
studied  shorthand,  but  who  was  not  performing  stenographic  or 
secretarial  work,  was  written  on  the  check  list  for  clerical 
employees  who  have  had  stenographic  training.    This  method 
was  pursued  so  that  department  heads  in  distributing  the 
check  lists  would  know  who  was  to  complete  each  form, 

6.  The  Assistant  Personnel  Manager,  after  personally 
explaining  to  the  department  heads  the  importance  of  the  sur- 
vey from  the  Company's  point  of  view,  asked  the  department 
heads  to  distribute  the  forms  to  the  proper  persons. 

7.  Each  department  head  was  then  asked  to  complete  the 
check  list  for  department  heads. 

8.  The  check  list  on  in-service  training  programs  for 
clerical  employees  in  life  insurance  companies  was  sent  to  11 


life  insursmce  companies  of  a  size  comparable  to  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  all  members  of  an  in- 
formal group  Jmown  as  the  "Little  Entente."    This  check  list 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  explanation  (See  Appendices), 
and  a  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope.    In  order  to  secure  a 
complete  return,  a  follow-up  letter  was  sent  to  2  of  the  com- 
panies, accompanied  by  another  copy  of  the  check  list.  All 
companies  responded. 

9»    The  data  from  the  four  check  lists  were  tabulated, 
analyzed,  and  interpreted.. 

10.    The  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  for  the 
proposed  in-service  training  program  were  formulated,  based 
upon  the  findings  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  rV 
RESULTS  OF  SURVEY 


As  stated  in  Chapter  I  of  this  report,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  the  need  for  and  the  content  of  an  in- 
;  service  training  course  in  stenographic  procedures  for  the 
!  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Boston.  Certain 
subproblems  involved  in  the  major  problem  were  set  up  on  Pages 
2  and  3.    In  this  chapter  these  problems  will  be  considered, 
and  data  obtained  from  the  selected  personnel  included  in  this 
study  will  be  analyzed  and  interpreted. 

Table  I  indicates  the  total  number  of  employees  who  were 
asked  to  complete  check  lists  in  connection  with  the  study,  as 
well  as  the  departments  in  which  they  were  employed.  Twenty- 
three  departments  were  represented  in  the  study.    One  admin- 
istrative person  in  each  department  was  asked  to  complete  the 
check  list  for  department  heads,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Medical  Department.    In  that  department,  the  Assistant  Person- 
nel Manager  asked  the  department  head  and  two  assistants  to 
complete  the  check  lists.    Therefore,  Table  I  reveals  that  a 
total  of  25  department  heads,  88  secretaries  and  stenographers, 
and  138  clerks,  or  a  total  of  251  Company  personnel,  partici- 
pated in  this  study.. 
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Table  II  has  been  included  in  the  study  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  Company  personnel.    It  indicates  the  number  of 
years  the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers  and  the  138  clerks 
who  participated  in  this  study  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Company.    Approximately  66  percent  of  the  secretaries  and 
stenographers  have  been  with  the  Company  for  a  period  of  from 
1  to  5  years,  as  compared  with  43  percent  of  the  clerks. 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  secretaries  and  stenographers  have  been 
employed  by  the  Company  for  over  15  years,  as  compared  with 
25  percent  of  the  clerks. 

In  the  belief  that  much  could  be  learned  about  the  fac- 
tors which  make  for  successful  performance  in  secretarial  and 
stenographic  positions,  several  items  were  incorporated  in  the 
check  list  for  employees  in  secretarial  and  stenographic  posi- 
tions to  determine  that  information.    For  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  background  of  clerks  who  had  studied  the  secretar- 
ial program  in  high  school  with  that  of  Company  secretaries 
and  stenographers,  similar  items  were  included  in  the  check 
list  for  clerical  employees. 

In  Table  III  the  following  data  concerning  the  formal 
education  of  these  employees  are  revealed:    46,  or  52.27  per- 
cent, of  the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers  are  high  school 
i  graduates  as  compared  with  94,  or  68.12  percent,  of  the  138 
clerks.    Three  of  the  secretaries  and  stenographers  are  col- 
lege graduates,  as  compared  with  2  clerks. 
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A  total  of  23,  or  26.13  percent,  of  the  S8  secretaries 
and  stenographers  have  graduated  from  business  schools,  as 
eompared  with  19,  or  13.77  percent,  of  the  clerks.  However, 
11  of  the  clerks  have  had  one  year  of  business  school  training, 
as  compared  with  2  of  the  secretaries  and  stenographers.  A 
total  of  42  secretaries  and  stenographers  have  had  formal  full- 
time  day-school  education  beyond  high  school,  as  compared  with 
44,  or  31.88  percent,  clerks  with  full-time  day  schooling  be- 
yond high  school. 

In  reference  to  previous  schooling,  other  than  the  types 
listed  in  the  checklists,  22  of  the  88  secretaries  and  stenog- 
raphers indicated  additional  training.    The  larger  number  of 
those  reporting  training  had  taken  short  unit  courses  in  eve- 
ning business  school.    Only  17,  approximately  12  percent,  of 
the  138  clerks  indicated  that  they  had  taken  evening  school 
courses  previous  to  the  current  year.    The  largest  number  re- 
porting such  study,  however,  had  been  enrolled  in  evening 
business  schools.    No  significant  difference  in  the  educa- 
tional background  of  the  two  groups  was  apparent.  Education 
beyond  high  school  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  secretaries 
and  stenographers,  with  48  percent  receiving  such  education 
as  compared  with  32  percent  of  the  clerks. 

Concerning  the  current  study  program  of  both  groups  of 
personnel,  Table  IV  indicates  a  low  degree  of  interest  in 
further  education  at  the  time  of  the  survey* 


TABLE  IV 


EVENING  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  OF  88  SECRETARIES  AND  STENOaRAPHERS 
AND  138  CLERKS  AS  UNDERTAKEN  ON  THEIR  Om  INITIATIVE 


Attend  one  evening  a  week 
Attend  two  evenings  a  week 
Blank 

Totals 


Secretaries 

and  Per-  Per- 

Stenographers  cent  Clerks  cent 

2  2.27  6  4.35 

5  5.68  4  2.90 

81  92.05  128  92.75 

88  100.  138  100. 


Few  of  the  personnel  included  in  this  study  are  pursuing 
any  formal  educational  program  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
present  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  in  study 
courses  might  be  overcome  if  an  educational  program  were  to  be 
presented  at  a  convenient  time  and  if  the  program  offerings 
were  pertinent  to  their  daily  work.    An  in-service  secretarial 
program,  based  upon  the  preference  of  the  personnel,  might 
appeal  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  persons  who  are  not  now 
interested  in  increasing  their  value  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Company. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  Table  V  has  been  included  in 
this  study  to  indicate  the  subjects  being  studied  by  the 
group  presently  attending  evening  school.    Shorthand  and  type- 
writing show  the  highest  frequency.    This  suggests  that  the 
Personnel  Manager  was  correct  in  his  belief  that  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  clerks  were  interested  in  increasing  their 


technical  skills,  provided  some  convenient  arrangement  could 


be  made  for  the  instruction. 


TABLE  V 

SUBJECTS  STUDIED  BY  THOSE 

ENROLLED  IN  EVENING 

SCHOOLS 

Secretaries  and 

Subjects 

Stenographers 

Clerks 

Shorthand 

4 

1 

Typewriting 

3 

2 

English 

2 

0 

Stenotypy 

1 

0 

Personnel 

1 

0 

Labor  Relations 

1 

0 

Aviation 

1 

0 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

0 

1 

Insurance  Economics 

0 

1 

Health  Education 

0 

1 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Degree 

Work  0 

1 

Avocational  only 

0 

1 

Red  Cross  VtTork 

0 

1 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  ex- 


tent of  previous  training  on  the  part  of  both  groups  in  short- 
hand, typewriting,  transcription,  and  stenographic  procedures 
to  reveal  if  there  was  any  significant  difference  in  their 
training. 

Table  VI  indicates  the  extent  of  secretarial  training  for 
the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers.    The  writer  has  grouped 
together  for  this  interpretation  the  figures  representing  per- 
sons having  two  or  more  years  of  training  in  the  areas  indica- 
ted.   Sixty-four,  or  approximately  73  percent,  of  the  88  sec- 
retaries and  stenographers  have  had  two  or  more  years  of 
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shorthand  training.    Seventy-five,  or  85  percent,  of  the  88 
have  had  two  or  more  years  of  typewriting  training.    Sixty,  or 
68  percent,  of  the  88  have  studied  a  formal  course  in  the 
transcription  of  shorthand,  and  56,  or  63  percent,  have 
studied  a  course  in  stenographic  procedures. 

Data  included  in  Table  VII  indicate  that  97,  or  70  per- 
cent, of  the  138  clerks  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  training 
in  shorthand;  and  112,  or  81  percent,  of  the  138  clerks  have 
had  two  or  more  years  of  typewriting  training.  Approximately 
72  percent  of  the  138  clerks  have  had  a  course  in  transcrip- 
tion of  shorthand,  and  76  percent  have  taken  a  course  in 
stenographic  procedures.    A  higher  percentage  of  clerks  than 
secretaries  and  stenographers  have  completed  courses  in  tran- 
scription and  stenographic  procedures.    A  suggested  interpre- 
tation of  this  fact  is  that  recent  high  school  graduates  have 
these  courses  included  in  their  programs  of  study.    Also,  as 
previously  stated  in  Chapter  I,  high  school  stenographic 
graduates  are  more  likely  to  enter  the  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk  than  as  secretary  or  stenographer. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  there  would  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively little  difference  in  the  extent  of  previous  secretarial 
training  of  the  two  groups.    However,  an  evaluation  of  the 
content  of  these  courses  would  be  interesting  although  im- 
practicable. 
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For  the  purpose  of  securing  general  information  concern- 
ing the  future  educational  plans  of  the  138  clerks,  Item  18 
was  included  in  the  check  list  for  clerks.    Table  VIII  re- 
veals that  52  of  the  138  clerks  have  as  yet  made  no  plans. 
In  addition,  9  persons  indicated  they  were  undecided  about 
future  courses  of  study.    The  interest  of  these  groups  might 
be  aroused  by  effective  counseling  and  by  offering  a  program 
of  studies  in  the  home  office.    A  total  of  17  clerks  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  subjects  which  logically  may  be  de- 
scribed as  secretarial  training. 


TABLE  VIII 

FUTURE  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS  AS  II^ICATED  BY  THE  138  CLERKS 


Interest  Frequency 


Blank  49 

No  plans  52 

Undecided  9 

Shorthand  course  4 

In-service  training  4 

Business  school  4 

Upon  promotion,  business  school  2 

Transcription  course  2 

Night  school,  college  degree  2 

University  extension  courses  1 

Evening  secretarial  course  1 

Law  school  1 

Business  law  1 

Office  machines  1 

Self -education  1 

T3rpewriting  1 

Accounting  1 

English  courses  1 

Study  life  insurance  1 

Chartered  Life  Underwriters  1 

Life  Office  Management  Association  1 

Politics  emd  Finance  1 

Current  events  1 


J 


These  data  seem  to  reveal  a  need  whicli  could  be  encour- 
aged into  active  interest  through  an  in-service  secretarial 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerks  and  the  Company, 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  concerning  a  future  in- 
service  training  course  in  stenographic  procedures,  the  fol- 
lowing data  were  obtained:    26  secretaries  and  stenographers 
were  interested,  2  were  doubtful,  52  were  not  interested,  and 
8  left  the  item  blank.    Clerks,  in  response  to  this  question, 
replied:    Yes,  34;  No,  95;  Undecided,  2;  and  Blank,  7.  A 
total  of  60  employees  were  interested  in  an  in-service  course 
in  stenographic  procedures. 

Clerks  were  asked  if  they  were  interested  in  enrolling 
in  a  future  in-service  training  course  in  typewriting.  The 
following  responses  were  received:  Yes,  21;  No,  110;  Unde- 
cided, 2;  and  Blank,  5. 

On  the  basis  of  this  interest,  an  in-service  secretarial 
program  would  seem  advisable. 

One  of  the  subproblems  connected  with  this  study  was  to 
determine  the  number  of  individuals  who  had  stenographic  ex- 
perience prior  to  joining  the  Company.    Data  obtained  from  the 
check  lists  reveal  in  Table  IX  that  33,  or  approximately  38 
percent,  of  the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers  and  69,  or 
50  percent,  of  the  138  clerks  have  had  previous  stenographic 
experience. 


TABLE  IX 


THE  MMBER  OF  SECRETARIES,  STENOGRAPHERS,  AND  CLERKS 
WITH  STENOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO 
EMPLOYMENT  WITH  THE  COMPANY 


Secretaries  and 
Stenographers 

Per- 
cent 

Clerks 

Per- 
cent 

Yes 

33 

37.50 

69 

50* 

No 

54 

61.36 

69 

50. 

Blank 

1 

1.14 

0 

Totals  88 

100. 

138 

100. 

In  the  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  experience, 
Item  11  was  included  in  both  check  lists.    Table  X  indicates 
that  24,  or  27  percent,  of  the  88  secretaries  and  stenograph- 
ers have  had  one  or  more  years  of  stenographic  experience 
prior  to  coming  with  the  Company  and  that  60,  or  43  percent, 
of  the  138  clerks  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  experience 
before  joining  the  Company. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  following  information  was 
tabulated  concerning  the  business  offices  in  which  clerks  ob- 
tained their  stenographic  experience.    These  figures,  in  some 
instances,  represented  more  than  one  job  experience  per 
person.    An  informal  classification  showed:    17  persons  worked 
in  small  private  offices,  14  worked  in  large  private  offices, 
9  worked  in  retail  store  offices,  8  worked  in  insurance  com- 
pany offices,  6  worked  in  municipal  offices,  4  worked  in  large 
department  store  offices,  and  3  worked  in  the  offices  of 


manufacturing  companies.    Insurance  business  experience  had 
the  highest  frequency  with  8  reporting  such  experience,  and 
5  reported  experience  in  publications.    Each  of  the  following 
were  reported  twice:    law,  medicine,  banking,  and  finance, 

TABLE  X 

LENGTH  OF  STENOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO  EMPLOYLIENT  WITH 
THE  COMPANY  AS  REPORTED  BT  THE  33  SECRETARIES  AND 
STENOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  69  CLERKS 


Length  of  Service  Secretaries  and    Per-  Per- 


Reported 

Stenographers 

cent 

Clerks 

cent 

6  months  or  less 

9 

27.28 

28 

40.57 

1-2  years 

11 

33.33 

20 

28.98 

3-5  years 

6 

18.18 

9 

13.05 

6-8  years 

6 

18.18 

2 

2.90 

8-10  years 

1 

3.03 

1 

1.45 

Blanic 

0 

9 

13.05 

Totals 

33 

100. 

69 

100. 

To  determine  the 

relative  value 

of 

previous 

experience 

for  new  stenographers 

being  hired  by 

the 

Company, 

Item 

8  was 

included  in  the  check 

list  for  department  heads. 

Table 

XI 

shows  that  10  of  the  25  department  heads  considered  this 
type  of  experience  essential,  and  11  considered  it  desirable. 
Department  heads  were  also  asked  to  express  their  opinions 
as  to  the  value  of  general  clerical  experience  in  the  depart- 
ment previous  to  work  as  secretary  or  stenographer.    Of  the 


25  department  heads,  21  stated  that  such  general  experience 
was  of  high  value,  3  believed  it  to  be  of  little  value,  and 
1  did  not  express  an  opinion. 


TABLE  XI 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STMTOGRAPHIG  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO  E^IPLOYMENT 
WITH  THE  COMPANY  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  25  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 


Frequency 

Percent 

Essential 

10 

40. 

Desirable 

11 

44. 

Unnecessary 

3 

12. 

Blank 

1 

4. 

Totals 

25 

100. 

Thus,  21,  or  84  percent,  of  the  department  heads  be- 
lieved that  previous  stenographic  experience  was  either  desir- 
able or  essential  for  the  prospective  stenographic  employee. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  department  heads  were  also  agreed 
that  after  employing  the  new  stenographer,  her  initial  work 
in  the  department  should  be  of  a  general  nature  rather  than 
strictly  stenographic. 

Department  heads  were  asked  to  state  the  title  of  the 
initial  position  in  which  the  high  school  stenographic  grad- 
uate was  most  likely  to  be  placed  after  employment  by  the 
Company.    Table  XII  indicates  that  information. 
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TABLE  XII 

TITLES  OF  INITIAL  POSITIONS  UPON  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  THE  COM- 
PANY" OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STENOGRAPHIC  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY 

THE  25  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 


Frequency 


General  Cleric 

Part-time  Clerk  and 
Stenographer 

Full-time  Stenographer 

Blank 

Others 


9 
2 
2 
3 


Totals 


25 


Percent 


36. 

36. 

8. 

8. 
12. 


100. 


The  three  initial  positions  reported  by  department  heads 
other  than  those  listed  in  the  check  list  were:     (1)  the  em- 
ployee was  first  trained  in  library  work,  (2)  the  new  employee 
began  as  a  file  clerk,  and  (3)  the  department  head  stated  that 
the  item  did  not  apply  to  his  department,  since  the  work  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  legal  stenography  which  the  new  sten- 
ographic employee  was  not  expected  to  possess. 

One  significant  finding  of  this  study  was  that  job  titles 
were  not  particularly  revealing  concerning  the  type  of  work 
being  performed  by  the  employees.    Many  clerks  regularly  per- 
formed shorthand  activities,  and  some  secretaries  and  stenog- 
raphers seldom  used  their  shorthand. 

Table  XIII  indicates  the  frequency  of  use  of  shorthand 
skill  by  secretaries  and  stenographers.    These  figures  seem 
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to  indicate  that  as  the  employee  progresses  in  the  Company 
from  stenographer  to  secretary,  the  day»s  work  involves  less 
time  spent  in  actual  work  with  shorthand  and  more  time  spent 
in  clerical  or  administrative  work. 


TABLE  XIII 

FREQUENCY  OF  THE  USE  OF  SHORTHAND  SKILL  BY  SECRETARIES 

AND  STENOGRAPHERS 


Frequency  Percent 


Constantly 
Frequently 
Seldom 
Never 


34 
39 
14 

1 


38.64 
44.32 
15.90 
1.14 


Totals 


88 


100. 


To  substantiate  this  conclusion,  that  with  advancement 
into  secretarial  work  there  is  less  time  spent  in  the  actual 
use  of  the  shorthand  skill,  department  heads  were  asked  to 
report  the  approximate  amount  of  time  spent  daily  by  employees 
in  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes.    Table  XIV  reveals  that 
the  amount  of  time  varies  considerably,  with  4  hours,  as  re- 
ported by  1  department  head,  the  longest  daily  period  and  one- 
half  hour  as  the  shortest  daily  period  of  time  spent  in 
transcribing  from  shorthand  notes. 
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TABLE  XIV 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT  DAILY  BY  EMPLOYEES  IN  TRANSCRIB- 
ING FROM  SHORTHAND  NOTES  AS  REPORTED  BY  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

  Frequency 


One-half  hour  1 

One  hour  1 

Two  hours  1 

Three  hours  2 

Four  hours  1 

Half  a  day  2 

Others: 

None  at  all  4 

Not  uniform  1 

Occasionally  1 

One-half  to  four  hours  2 

Blank  9 


To  determine  the  number  of  employees  using  shorthand 
daily,  the  number  of  employees  transcribing  from  machines, 
and  to  determine  the  exactitude  of  Job  titles,  Items  la,  lb, 
and  2a  were  included  in  the  check  list  for  department  heads. 
Table  XV  indicates  that  121  of  the  226  secretaries,  stenog- 
raphers, and  clerks  included  in  this  survey  use  shorthand,  to 
some  extent,  in  their  daily  work  activities.    The  fact  that 
36,  or  approximately  30  percent,  are  listed  as  general  clerks 
indicates  that  job  titles  are  not  descriptive  of  the  nature 
of  the  person* s  work.    As  a  matter  of  interest,  only  7  of  the 
25  department  heads  reported  the  use  of  stenographic  pools. 
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TABLE  X7 

THE  NI3MBER  AND  TITLES  OF  EMPLOYEES  USING  SHORTHAND  DAILY 

AS  REPORTED  BY  DEPARTRCEl^  HEADS 


\ 

Title  of  Employees 

Number 

General  Clerks 

36 

Stenographers 

60 

Secretaries 

21 

Others 

Totals 

121 

Others* 

Supervisor 

1 

Bookkeeping  Clerk 

1 

File  Clerk-stenographer 

1 

Mail  Clerk-stenographer 

1 

An  interesting  discrepancy  in  facts  occurred  in  the  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  number  of  secretarial  and  stenographic 
positions  in  the  Company.    Department  heads  reported  121  em- 
ployees as  using  shorthand  daily,  60  of  whom  were  listed  as 
stenographers  and  21  of  whom  were  listed  as  secretaries.  How- 
ever, as  Table  XKV,  a  list  of  job  activities,  reveals,  only  76 
of  the  secretaries  and  stenographers  and  21  of  the  clerks,  or 
a  total  of  97,  stated  that  stenography  and  transcription  were 
part  of  their  daily  duties.    Actually,  88  persons  having  the 
title  of  secretary  or  stenographer  participated  in  this  sur- 
vey.   Department  heads  stated  also  that  a  total  of  25  persons 
transcribed  daily  from  machines.    Presumably,  some  of  these 
persons  have  a  knowledge  of  shorthand. 
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As  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  facts  on  the  daily 
use  of  shorthand  skill  by  secretaries  and  stenographers, 
Table  XVI  has  been  included  in  this  report  to  indicate  the  use 
of  machine  transcription, and  the  amount  of  time  spent  daily  in 
the  performance  of  this  skill  is  revealed  in  Table  XVII. 


TABLE  XVI 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  TRANSCRIBING  DAILY  FROM  MACHINES 
AS  REPORTED  BY  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 


Title  of  Employee  Number 


G-eneral  Clerks  2 

Stenographers  20 
Secretaries  2 
Others  1* 


Totals  25 


Others* 
Ediphone 


The  25  department  heads  reporting  this  information 
stated  that  only  25  employees  transcribe  from  machines,  as  com- 
pared with  121  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes. 


TABLE  XVII 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT  DAILY  BY  EMPLOYEES  IN  TRANSCRIB- 
ING  FROM  MACHINES  AS  REPORTED  BY  DEPARTMENT  HEADS   


Frequency 


Three  hours  2 

Four  hours  1 

Seven  hours  1 

One  to  seven  hours  l 

Five  to  seven  hours  1 

None  8 

Blank  11 

Totals  25 


r 
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The  amount  of  time  spent  daily  in  machine  transcription 
seems  to  be  more  uniform  than  that  spent  by  secretaries  and 
stenographers  in  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes.  Table 
XVII  reveals  that  those  who  transcribe  from  machines  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  day  in  this  activity.    Three  hours 
daily  is  the  shortest  period  of  time  reported,  and  7  hours,  or 
a  complete  work  day,  is  the  longest  period  of  time  reported. 
Machine  transcribers  seem  to  specialize  in  that  work,  whereas 
shorthand  transcribers  perform  many  other  duties  of  a  cler- 
ical nature  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  secondary  reasons  for  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  extra  stenographic  assistance  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  any  of  the  departments  which  could  be  provided 
for  by  "graduates"  of  an  in-service  training  program.  De- 
partment heads  were  asked  to  indicate  their  needs  for  part- 
time  or  full-time  stenographic  assistance  and  to  indicate  at 
which  times  the  workload  was  heavier  than  usual.    No  partic- 
ular need  was  determined  for  extra  stenographic  help.  The 
writer  believed  that  there  was  a  definite  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  department  heads  to  record  themselves  in  favor  of 
extra  help. 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  department  "peak" 
loads,  18  department  heads  said  that  at  various  times  during 
the  year  the  work  load  became  noticeably  heavier  and  7 
noticed  no  difference.    In  connection  with  the  time  of  year 


a  variety  of  answers  were  given.    April  and  May  were  tJi6  only 
months  not  specifically  mentioned.    Three  department  heads 
reported  December  as  being  their  busy  month;  November  was  re- 
ported by  2;  January,  2;  February,  2;  and  1  each  for  the  re- 
maining months.    Other  replies  received  were:    Seasonal,  1; 
unpredictable,  4;  depended  upon  the  status  of  investments  and 
legal  emergencies,  1;  increase  in  business  with  additional 
medical  examinations,  1;  depended  upon  the  flow  of  corre- 
spondence, 1;  during  preparation  of  special  publications  or 
seasonal  fluctuations,  1;  influenced  by  the  business  trips  of 
the  medical  directors,  1. 

In  connection  with  providing  work  opportunities  for 
graduates  of  an  in-service  secretarial  training  program, 
department  heads  were  asked  to  indicate  the  methods  of  han- 
dling stenographic  work  during  the  vacation  periods  of  sec- 
retaries and  stenographers.    Table  XVIII  summarizes  the 
various  methods  of  meeting  the  vacation  problem.    Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  department  heads  plan  to  have  the  remaining  sec- 
retaries and  stenographers  trained  to  fill  in  for  the 
vacationing  personnel.    The  two  departments  which  handle  the 
work  by  having  a  typist  copy  material  from  longhand  are  the 
Control  and  the  Addressograph  departments.    It  was  stated 
that  these  departments  did  not  ordinarily  use  stenographers. 
Generally  speaking,  each  department  seemed  able  to  handle  its 
vacation-period  difficulties  without  additional  assistance. 
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An  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  determine  the 
amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  clerks  in  securing  future 
stenographic  and  secretarial  positions.    Table  XIX  is  in- 
cluded in  this  report  to  indicate  that  information.  This 
table  reveals  a  definite  lack  of  interest  in  future  promotions 
to  the  stenographic  and  secretarial  areas. 

TABLE  XIX 

INTEREST  IN  FUTURE  STENOGRAPHIC  AND  SECRETARIAL  POSITIONS 
 AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  13B  CLERICS  

 Stenographer    Percent    Secretary  Percent 

36  26.09  49  35.51 

87  63.04  75  54.35 

0—1  .72 

15  10.87  13  9.42 

 Totals         138  100.  138  100. 

Table  XX  is  included  in  this  report  to  indicate  the  job 
steps  taken  by  the  138  clerks  from  their  first  positions  with 
the  Company.    The  table  indicates  promotional  steps  through 
the  seventh  job. 

Items  of  particular  interest  in  this  table  are:    On  Job  1, 

45  persons  became  clerks  or  general  clerks  as  compared  with  12 

stenographic  placements.    On  job  2,  34  persons  became  clerks, 

as  compared  with  9  placements  in  the  stenographic  area.  On 

job  3,  21  persons  became  clerks,  as  compared  with  13  place- 
ments in  the  stenographic  and  secretarial  areas.    On  job  4, 
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1/f  persons  became  clerks,  as  compared  with  4  placements  in  the 
stenographic  and  secretarial  areas.  On  job  5,  4  persons  be- 
came clerks,  as  compared  with  3  placements  in  the  stenographic 
area.  On  job  6,  3  persons  became  clerks,  as  compared  with  the 
single  placement  in  the  secretarial  area.  On  job  7,  2  persons 
became  clerks,  as  compared  with  zero  placements  in  the  sten- 
ographic and  secretarial  areas. 

After  a  study  of  the  promotional  steps  taken  by  the  138 
clerks,  further  significance  was  attached  to  the  findings  re- 
vealed in  Table  XIX.    The  title  of  clerk  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany is  deceiving,  since  it  is  an  inclusive  term.    The  title 
of  clerk  may  indicate  a  beginning  job  in  general  office  work, 
a  specialized  job  requiring  some  responsibility,  a  supervisory 
position,  or  a  position  as  junior  administrator.    With  this 
thought  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  87,  or 
63  percent,  of  the  138  clerks  stated  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
become  stenographers  or  why  75,  or  54  percent,  stated  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  become  secretaries.    In  some  instances, 
neither  a  stenographic  or  secretarial  job  would  be  considered 
a  promotion  for  the  person  with  the  title  of  clerk. 

Table  XXI  has  been  included  in  this  report  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  Table  XX.    It  represents  the  job  steps 
of  the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers  from  the  initial  job 
through  Job  9. 
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To  sample  the  real  interest  of  clerks  in  respect  to  a 
career  with  the  Company,  they  were  asked  to  list  positions  to 
which  they  hoped  to  earn  promotion  in  the  future.    Table  XXII 
reveals  that  data.    Fifty-three  of  the  138  clerks  left  the 
item  blank.    This  action  is  open  to  several  interpretations: 
(1)  disinterested  in  a  future  position  with  the  Company,  (2) 
satisfied  with  present  position,  or  (3)  had  not  given  the  mat- 
ter any  consideration.    The  53  blanks  are  more  disturbing  than 
is  the  fact  that  17  of  the  138  clerks  had  no  interest  in  a 
future  position.    At  least  13  of  the  clerks  were  thinking 
about  the  problem  of  the  future  but  had  reached  no  decision. 
Nine  clerks  were  willing  to  accept  more  responsibility  if  it 
meant  a  financial  increase.    Thirteen  clerks  expressed  them- 
selves as  desirous  of  obtaining  positions  of  an  executive 
nature.    In  this  group  of  13  are  the  possible  career  women 
of  the  Company  who  are  ambitious  of  rising  to  senior  admin- 
istrative positions. 

Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  department  heads  were 
asked  to  indicate  skills  and  knowledges  which  they  believed 
were  essential  to  the  efficient  performance  of  secretarial 
work  in  the  life  insurance  field.    Table  XXIII  shows  a  com- 
parison of  the  beliefs  of  these  two  groups  of  personnel. 

Several  factors  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  considered 
essential  to  secretarial  job  performance  were  listed  in  the 
check  list  as  suggestions  to  secretaries  and  stenographers. 
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TABLE  XXII 

FUTURE  POSITIONS  DESIRED  IN  THE  COMPANY  AS  EXPRESSED  BY" 

THE  138  CLERKS 

Frequency 

None  17 
Uncertain  13 
Secretarial  work  12 
Any  promotion  with  remuneration  9 
Stenographic  work  4 
Executive  secretary  3 
Personnel  Department  2 
Stenographic  or  secretarial  2 
Typist  2 
Other  machines  2 
Manager  of  a  department  2 
Receptionist  2 
Valuable  where  I  am  1 
Supervisor  1 
Inspector  1 
Head  of  Medical  Section  1 
Department  head  1 
Checker  1 
Public  Relations  1 
Secretary  to  Manager  of  Department  1 
Private  secretary,  no  shorthand  dictation  1 
Bookkeeping  1 
Receptionist-stenographer  1 
Reasonable  and  responsible  position  1 
General  clerk  and  typing  1 
Secretary  in  a  small  office  1 
Vague  1 
Blanks  53 

Total  138 

However,  no  suggestions  were  made  to  department  heads  in  their 
check  list  beyond  a  few  simple  illustrations. 

The  department  heads  have  listed  principally  factors 
which  are  essential  to  perfect  trajiscription.  Generally, 
these  items  represent  the  outstanding  weaknesses  of  most 
stenographers.    Although  the  secretaries  and  stenographers 
have  seemingly  ignored  the  importance  of  the  items  ranked  9, 
10,  11,  12,  17,  and  18  by  department  heads,  the  writer  be- 
lieves the  secretaries  and  stenographers  have  considered  those 
factors  under  the  title  of  English.    Secretaries  and  stenog- 
raphers were  almost  100  percent  in  agreement  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ability  to  use  English  correctly. 

As  was  expected,  in  reference  to  Table  XXIII,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  transcription  skills  are  high  on  the  list  of 
essential  factors.    However,  the  need  for  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  telephone  is  very  revealing.  Secretaries 
and  stenographers  rate  this  knowledge  higher  than  do  the  heads 
of  departments.    Secretaries  and  stenographers  have  come  to 
realize  that  telephone  conversations  are  just  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Company,  and  as  important  to  it,  as  its  written 
correspondence . 

Interesting  to  note  also  was  the  fact  that  such  a  large 
percentage,  62.50,  felt  that  it  was  important  for  them  to  be 
familiar  with  life  insurance  forms. 
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Table  XXIV  has  also  been  prepared  as  a  composite  table, 
indicating  the  personal  traits  believed  by  department  beads 
and  secretaries  and  stenographers  to  be  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  secretarial  duties.     Because  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  personnel  in  ranking  these  traits 
after  the  first  eight  or  ten  traits,  only  those  ranked  in  the 
first  five  positions  were  tabulated  in  this  table. 

Almost  unanimous  agreement  existed  between  both  groups 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  first  ten  personal  traits  listed 
in  Table  XXIV.    The  two  exceptions  noted  in  the  ranking  of 
the  secretaries  and  stenographers  occurred  when  they  ranked 
the  traits  of  punctuality  and  courtesy  in  9-10  order  respec- 
tively in  preference  to  emotional  stability  and  honesty.  De- 
partment heads  ranked  emotional  stability  and  honesty  as  7 
and  8.    Evidently,  from  the  point  of  view  of  secretaries  and 
stenographers,  it  is  slightly  more  important  to  insist  upon 
punctuality  and  courtesy  from  new  employees  than  it  is  to 
stress  emotional  stability  and  honesty.    No  doubt,  many  per- 
sonal traits  were  understood  to  be  an  essential  for  all  work, 
as  well  as  for  life  itself. 

The  group  of  department  heads  ranked  the  trait  of 
adaptability  ninth,  whereas  the  secretaries  and  stenographers 
ranked  it  third.    Department  heads,  who  are  accustomed  to 
having  secretaries  and  stenographers  who  have  gracefully 
learned  this  trait,  seemed  to  be  less  aware  of  its  importance. 
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G-eneral  agreement  seemed  apparent  on  the  part  of  both  the 
department  heads  and  the  secretaries  and  stenographers  as  to 
the  relative  unimportance  of  such  personal  traits  as  sincer- 
ity, appreciation,  sociability,  and  thriftiness  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  secretarial  duties. 

Table  XSV  was  set  up  to  indicate  the  duties  performed  by 
secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerks.    A  total  of  34  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  duties  was  reported  by  the  secretaries  and 
stenographers,  and  a  total  of  49  different  kinds  of  duties 
was  reported  by  the  clerks.    A  study  of  the  duties  performed 
by  both  groups  indicates  that  personnel  employed  as  clerks 
are  receiving  excellent  background  experience  for  the  kinds 
of  activities  they  will  have  to  perform  if  and  when  promoted 
to  stenographic  and  secretarial  positions. 

As  previously  stated,  job  titles  were  not  particularly 
descriptive  of  the  kinds  of  work  performed  by  the  employees. 
Many  clerks  take  dictation  and  transcribe  from  shorthand  notes 
daily,  and  some  secretaries  rarely  perform  these  activities. 
From  a  study  of  Table  XIV,  the  amount  of  time  spent  daily  by 
secretaries  and  stenographers  in  the  use  of  their  shorthand 
skills,  and  from  a  study  of  Table  XXY,  the  duties  performed 
by  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerks,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  even  in  positions  which  are  titled  stenographer 
and  secretary,  shorthand  functions  are  performed  only  during 
a  minor  part  of  the  day.    Other  activities  of  an  advanced 


TABLE  XXV 


DUTIES  PERFORMED  DAILY  AS  REPORTED  M  THE  88  SECRETARIES  AND 
STENOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  138  CLERKS 


Duties 

Reported  by  Sec- 

Reported by 

retaries  and 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

ouenograpny  ana  iran— 

scrip bion 

76 

21 

lypewn  uing 

76 

70 

Ji  ij.  mg 

64 

62 

Miscexxaneous  becretarial 

ana  oiericai  Duties 

36 

16 

Telephone 

20 

0 

Edipnone 

19 

3 

Mail  Duties 

15 

10 

Correspondence  and  letter 

11 

5 

xtecepuionis &  Duties 

0 

0 

unecKing  worjc 

6 

20 

invesuigation  woric 

0 

8 

itecora  Jieeping 

5 

0 

Bookkeeping 

5 

17 

Money  uutiies 

5 

2 

nequisitiioning  Supplies 

4 

3 

xroorreaciing 

4 

1 

i?inanciai  u-rapns  and  Reports 

4 

0 

Xlcpujrb  MaJKing 

4 

1 

i:  igunng 

4 

23 

St".**  tiPTTiAn  t".  Wr>T»lr 

? 

u 

Case  Work 

3 

3 

Public  Relations 

3 

0 

Advertisement  Work 

2 

0 

Folder  Assignments 

2 

4 

Supervisory  V/ork 

2 

19 

Dictating  Material 

2 

7 

Audograph  Work 

2 

0 

Library  Work 

2 

1 

Loans 

1 

a 

0 

Mimeograph  Machine 

1 

Commission  Work 

1 

3 

Substitute  for  Secretaries 

1 

0 

Endorsements 

1 

3 

Ticket  Selling 

1 

0 

General  Clerical  Work,  so  listed 

0 

12 

Billing  Machine 

0 

8 

TABLE  XXV  (continued) 


DUTIES  PERFORMED  DAILY  AS 

REPORTED 

BY  THE  88 

SECRETARIES 

AND 

STENOGRAPHERS 

AND  THE 

138  CLERKS 

Reported  by  Sec- 

retaries and 

Reported 

by 

Duties 

Stenographers 

Clerks 

Posting 

0 

7 

Titling  Work 

0 

✓ 

6 

Adding  Machine 

0 

6 

Addressograph 

0 

5 

Moon  Hopkins  Machine 

0 

4 

Policy  Work 

0 

k 

Form  Letters 

0 

3 

I.B.M.  Work 

0 

3 

Comptonieter 

0 

3 

Ditto  Machine 

0 

3 

Reviewing 

0 

3 

Receipt  Work 

0 

3 

Graphotype 

0 

2 

Punching 

0 

2 

Bookkeeping  Machine 

0 

2 

Agency  Work 

0 

2 

Protectograph 

0 

2 

Coding 

0 

2 

Entering  Accounts 

0 

2 

Pension  Work 

0 

2 

Signing  Checks 

0 

1 

Marchant  Operator 

0 

1 

Selecting  Doctors 

0 

1 

Payroll 

0 

1 

c 

s  * 


clerical,  supervisory,  or  administrative  nature  consume  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  day  for  the  secretary  and  stenog- 
rapher of  the  Company. 

A  still  further  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine, 
if  any,  the  promotional  policies  of  the  various  departments. 
In  the  course  of  this  study  many  charts  were  set  up  to  plot 
the  promotional  steps  within  the  departments  and  between  de- 
partments.   After  considerable  review  of  the  material,  it 
beceime  evident  that  there  is  no  definite  promotional  pattern. 
For  example,  over  a  period  of  42  years,  in  82  changes  of  posi- 
tions as  reported  by  the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers  in 
interdepartmental  promotions,  the  only  noticeable  trend  of 
policy  was  in  ten  instances.    Two  persons  moved  into  the 
Advertising  Department  from  the  Purchasing  Department.  Two 
moved  into  Renewal  Service  from  Premiums,    Two  moved  into 
Underwriting  from  Policy  Loans,    Two  moved  into  Benefit  from 
Underwriting,  and  two  moved  into  Medical  from  Underwriting. 
All  of  these  promotions  could  have  been  accidental. 

Seventy-two  position  changes  occurred  in  intra-depart- 
mental  promotions  as  reported  by  secretaries  and  stenographers. 
Table  XXVI  has  been  included  in  this  study  to  indicate  the 
types  of  job  changes.    In  six  particular  cases,  promotional 
policy  seemed  confusing,  since  job  changes  were  made  in  cases 
of  different  people  between  the  same  categories;  one  typist 
being  promoted  to  a  general  clerk  while  another  general  clerk 
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TABLE  XXVI 


INTRA-DEPARTMSNTAL  PROMOTIONAL  STEPS  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  88 

SECRETARIES  AND  STENOGRAPHERS 


Direction  of 

Number 

Promotional  Steps 

Reporting 

Messenger  to  Typist 

2 

Messenger  to  Clerk 

1 

Messenger  to  File  Clerk 

1 

Typist  to  General  Clerk 

4 

Typist  to  Clerk 

2 

Typist  to  Secretary 

2 

Typist  to  Stenograpiier-Clerk 

1 

Typist  to  Stenographer 

1 

General  Clerk  to  Typist 

1 

General  Clerk  to  Clerk 

2 

General  Clerk  to  Secretary 

1 

General  Clerk  to  Stenographer-Clerk 

4 

General  Clerk  to  Stenographer 

3 

General  Clerk  to  File  Clerk 

1 

General  Clerk  to  Machine  Operator 

1 

Clerk  to  General  Clerk 

1 

Clerk  to  Stenographer-Clerk 

2 

Clerk  to  Stenographer 

4 

Clerk  to  File  Clerk 

1 

Clerk  to  Machine  Operator 

1 

Stenographer-Clerk  to  Secretary 

4 

Stenographer-Clerk  to  Stenographer 

3 

Stenographer-Clerk  to  Machine  Operator 

2 

Stenographer  to  Secretary 

8 

Stenographer  to  Stenographer-Clerk 

1 

Stenographer  to  File  Clerk 

1 

Stenographer  to  Assistant  Supervisor 

2 

File  Clerk  to  General  Clerk 

1 

File  Clerk  to  Stenographer-Clerk 

5 

File  Clerk  to  Stenographer 

1 

Machine  Operator  to  Secretary 

1 

Machine  Operator  to  Stenographer-Clerk 

2 

Machine  Operator  to  Stenographer 

5 

< 


1 


J. 
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was  promoted  to  the  position  of  typist. 

Heads  of  departments  believe  that  there  is  a  promotional 
policy  within  the  departments.    They  attempt  to  start  begin- 
ners in  definite  positions  and  move  them  along  into  others 
until  they  have  experienced  the  general  routine  of  the  depart- 
ment.   However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  put  this  policy 
into  effect. 

Department  heads  were  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  which  promotional  policy  for  secretarial  eind  sten- 
ographic positions  had  the  highest  value  to  the  Company.  Pro- 
moting from  within  the  department  was  approved  by  20.  Promot- 
ing an  experienced  stenographer  from  another  department  was 
approved  by  2,  and  hiring  an  applicant  from  an  outside  source 
was  approved  by  1.    Two  department  heads  did  not  express  an 
opinion. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  significant  relationship  between  pro- 
motions, morale,  and  turnover  in  connection  with  the  clerk  who 
had  previous  secretarial  training  but  who  might  not  be  using 
her  skills.    Table  XXVII  has  been  set  up  to  show  a  comparison 
of  the  length  of  service  of  secretaries  and  stenographers 
with  that  of  clerks. 

From  an  analysis  of  Table  XXVII,  it  would  seem  that  sec- 
retaries and  stenographers  remain  longer  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  than  do  clerks;  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
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the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  since  7  department  heads,  or 
28  percent  of  those  reporting,  left  the  item  blank  in  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  service  of  clerks. 


TABLE  XXVTI 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  SECRETARIES  AND 
STENOGRAPHERS  WITH  THAT  OF  CLERKS  V/HO  HAVE  HAD  SECRETARIAL 
 TRAINING  AS  REPORTED  BY  DEPARTMENT  HEADS  

Secretaries  and    Per-  Per- 
Length  of  Service  Stenographers      cent      Clerks  cent 

Less  Than  Six  Months 
One  Year 

One  and  One-half  Years 
Two  Years 

Two  and  One-half  Years 
Three  Years 
Four  Years 
Five  Years  or  More 
Blank 
Void 
Unknown 
Does  Not  Apply- 
To  tals 

Table  XXVIII  refers  to  the  reasons  given  by  clerks  for 
leaving  the  employ  of  the  Company,  as  reported  by  department 
heads.    As  was  more  or  less  expected,  marriage  had  the  highest 
frequency.    The  two  most  interesting  reasons  in  connection 
with  this  study  were:  returning  to  school  and  no  shorthand 
work.    Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  reporting  department  heads 
gave  these  as  significant  reasons  for  clerks' leaving  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company. 
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4. 
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100. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

REASONS  GIVEN  BI  THE  CLERK  WHO  HAS  HAD  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 
FOR  LEAVING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  COMPANY  AS  REPORTED  BY 

25  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

Reason                                        Frequency  Percent 

Marriage                                                18  72. 

Obtained  Position  With  Higher  Pay           9  36. 

Returning  to  School                                 4  16. 

Commuting  Problem                                     3  12. 

No  Shorthand  Work                                     3  12. 

Lack  of  Promotion                                     1  4. 

Sickness                                                   1  4« 

Since  part  of  the  major  problem  of  this  survey  was  to 
determine  the  content  of  an  in-service  training  program  in 
stenographic  procedures,  clerks  were  asked  to  rank  in  the  order 
of  their  preference  the  courses  they  would  like  to  study  in  an 
in-service  training  program.    Department  heads  were  asked  also 
to  indicate  the  teaching  units  which  they  believed  should  be 
included  in  an  in-service  training  program  for  secretaries  and 
stenographers. 

The  personnel  managers  of  the  11  life  insurance  companies 
which  were  contacted  in  this  study  in  reference  to  in-service 
clerical  programs  were  asked  to  rank  the  subjects  which  they 
believed  should  be  incorporated  in  an  in-service  training 
program  for  insurance  company  secretaries  and  stenographers. 

.  IV 
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Secretaries  and  stenographers  were  not  asked  to  suggest 
courses  for  in-service  training  as  such,  but  they  were  asked 
to  name  the  departments  about  which  they  would  like  more  in- 
formation.   On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  content  of  a 
course  concerning  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Company  might  be  planned.    Such  a  course 
should  increase  the  understanding  of  workers  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  individual  job  activities  to  the  whole. 

A  total  of  20  departments  were  mentioned  by  the  secre- 
taries and  stenographers.    Law  had  the  highest  frequency  of 
mention  with  12  reporting;  Investments,  11;  Advertising,  10; 
general  knowledge  of  all  departments,  10;  Agents,  9; 
Medical,  7;  Executive,  6;  Personnel,  6;  Benefit,  5;  Claim,  5; 
and  all  others  were  mentioned  less  than  5  times.    Three  sec- 
retaries and  stenographers  remarked  that  they  had  no  interest 
in  other  departments,  and  22  left  the  item  blank. 

Table  XXIX  has  been  set  up  to  show  a  comparison  of  the 
in-service  choices  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  clerks,  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
department  heads,  and  the  personnel  managers  of  outside  life 
insurance  companies,  respectively.    The  table  was  arranged  to 
indicate  in  first  position  the  choice  of  the  Company ♦s  clerks, 
since  they  might  enroll  in  the  in-service  secretarial  training 
program.    Because  only  76  of  the  13B  clerks  included  in  the 
study  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  content  of  an  in-service 
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training  program  percentages  for  the  clerks*  choices  in 
Table  XXIX  have  been  based  on  the  76  reporting.  Percentages 
have  been  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  25  department  heads  re- 
porting and  on  the  11  outside  personnel  managers  so  that  a 
comparison  may  be  made  of  the  relative  importance  of  each 
subject  to  each  group  reporting. 

In  analyzing  the  data  in  Table  XXIX,  agreement  is  appar- 
ent among  the  three  groups  concerning  the  inclusion  of  material 
which  contributes  to  information  about  other  departments  of 
the  Company.    Each  of  the  three  groups  is  in  agreement  that 
dictation  and  speed  practice  should  be  incorporated  in  a  sec- 
retarial in-service  training  program. 

The  personnel  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  believe  that  more  information  should  be  given  about 
Company  promotional  steps,  whereas  there  was  no  response  to 
this  item  by  outside  personnel  managers.  Actually,  the  de- 
partment heads  qualified  this  statement  by  adding  that  knowl- 
edge of  Company  functions  should  be  included. 

A  sense  of  inadequacy  on  the  part  of  clerks  regarding 
speech  and  vocabulary  is  indicated  by  the  frequency  with  which 
the  item  was  mentioned;  but  department  heads  and  outside  per- 
sonnel managers,  from  the  percentages  of  their  responses,  do 
not  seem  aware  of  any  lack.    However,  outside  personnel  man- 
agers are  almost  unanimous  in  their  wish  to  include  a  course 
involving  insurance  terminology.    Surprisingly,  there  was  no 
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similar  interest  in  the  subject  of  insurance  terminology  by 
the  other  two  groups.  Clerks  and  department  heads  may  have 
considered  the  subject  included  under  speech  and  vocabulary 
development . 

About  one-third  of  the  76  clerks  were  interested  in  tran- 
scription practice;  yet  9,  or  over  80  percent,  of  the  outside 
personnel  managers  believed  transcription  practice  should  be 
included  in  an  in-service  secretarial  training  program.  Four 
percent  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  de- 
partment heads  were  in  agreement  with  them. 

Personality  Development  had  the  third  highest  frequency 
in  the  list  selected  by  clerks,  with  about  47  percent  inter- 
ested in  such  a  course.    Sixty-three  percent  of  the  outside 
personnel  managers  thought  personality  development  important 
enough  to  be  included  in  in-service  secretarial  training,  as 
compared  with  4  percent  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  department  heads. 

An  important  element  for  consideration  in  the  study  of 
the  data  in  Table  XXIX  is  the  fact  that  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insuremce  Company  clerks  and  the  group  of  outside  person- 
nel managers  had  a  list  of  suggested  subjects  to  rank  in  the 
order  of  their  preferences  for  inclusion  in  an  in-service 
training  program  for  secretaries  and  stenographers.  Nearly 
all  of  the  outside  personnel  managers  ranked  each  of  the  l6 
suggested  subjects.    The  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


Company  department  heads  were  not  given  a  prepared  list  to 
rank  but  were  asked  to  suggest  courses  for  an  in-service  sec- 
retarial training  program.    This  will  explain  the  high  per- 
centage of  replies  from  outside  personnel  managers  in  contrast 
to  the  low  percentage  from  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  department  heads. 

An  analysis  of  Table  XXIX  indicates  that  the  subjects 
listed  by  all  three  groups  for  inclusion  in  an  in-service 
secretarial  program  may  be  reduced  to  four  major  areas: 
(1)  English,  (2)  Personality  Development,  (3)  Skills,  and  (4) 
Promotional  Information.    These  areas  will  be  considered  more 
fully  in  Chapter  V  in  connection  with  recommendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
data  of  this  study,  certain  conclusions  were  reached  and 
recommendations  were  determined.    Chapter  V  will  present  a 
summary  of  the  study,  together  with  the  conclusions  and  the 
recommendations. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


TJie  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  need  for 
and  the  content  of  an  in-service  training  course  in  sten- 
ographic procedures  for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  summarize  the 
findings  on  the  major  problem  and  the  many  subproblems  in- 
volved in  it. 

1.  Sixty  of  the  226  clerks,  stenographers,  and  secretar- 
ies included  in  the  study  definitely  stated  that  they  were 
interested  in  an  in-service  training  course  in  stenographic 
procedures.    Twenty-one  employees  stated  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  an  in-service  training  course  in  typewriting. 

2.  Seventy-six  of  the  clerks  considered  the  prospect  of 
an  in-service  secretarial  training  program  of  sufficient 
import  to  indicate  a  choice  of  content. 

3.  Subjects  which  particularly  interested  the  76  clerks 
for  in-service  training,  in  addition  to  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, were:    Speech  and  vocabulary  development,  general 
information  about  other  departments,  personality  development, 
dictation  and  speed  practice,  promotional  steps  within  the 
Company,  letter  writing,  telephone  techniques,  learning  how  to 
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get  along  with  people,  the  responsibilities  of  office  workers, 
stenographic  duties,  and  transcription  practice. 

4.  No  significant  difference  was  determined  between  the 
education,  experience,  and  skills  of  present  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  clerks  which  might  serve  as  a  criterion  for 
setting  up  prerequisites  for  employment  of  stenographers  and 
secretaries.    Seventy  percent  of  the  clerks  had  two  or  more 
years  of  shorthand  training,  as  compared  with  72  percent  of  the 
secretaries  and  stenographers.    Eighty-one  percent  of  the 
clerks  had  two  or  more  years  of  typewriting  training,  as  com- 
pared with  85  percent  of  the  secretaries  and  stenographers.  A 
larger  percentage  of  clerks  than  secretaries  and  stenographers 
reported  having  had  training  in  transcription  and  stenographic 
procedures. 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  few  of  the  personnel  in- 
cluded in  the  survey  were  pursuing  any  formal  educational  pro- 
gram on  their  own  initiative. 

6.  Fifty-two  of  the  138  clerks  had  made  no  plans  for 
future  education  or  training,  and  9  persons  indicated  they 
were  undecided  about  future  courses  of  study.    A  carefully 
planned  and  highly  featured  program  of  publicity  in  the  Com- 
pany's   house  organ,  "The  Spinning  Wheel,"  might  awaken  the 
interest  of  this  group  in  a  program  of  education. 

7.  Skill  and  knowledge  requirements  for  successful  per- 
formance of  stenographic  and  secretarial  work,  as  reported  by 
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department  heads  were:    Typewriting  speed,  shorthand  speed, 
spelling  ability,  general  accuracy,  and  ability  to  use  English 
correctly.    Personal  traits  ranked  most  frequently  by  depart- 
ment heads  as  essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  sec- 
retarial duties  were:    Intelligence,  reliability,  co-operation, 
thoroughness,  interest,  and  enthusiasm. 

8.  The  most  important  personal  traits  essential  to  suc- 
cessful performance  of  their  work  as  reported  by  secretaries 
and  stenographers  were:    Intelligence,  co-operation,  adapt- 
ability, interest,  and  reliability. 

9.  The  most  important  job  activities  performed  in  con- 
nection with  their  daily  work,  as  reported  by  secretaries  and 
stenographers  were:    Stenography  and  transcription,  type- 
writing, filing,  miscellaneous  secretarial  and  clerical 
duties,  telephone  duties,  Ediphone  transcription,  mail  duties, 
and  correspondence  or  letter  writing. 

10.    From  a  comparison  of  the  job  duties  of  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  clerks,  the  following  information  was  ob- 
tained:   Thirty-four  different  kinds  of  duties  were  reported 
by  secretaries  and  stenographers  and  49  were  reported  by  the 
clerks.    A  study  of  the  duties  performed  by  both  groups  indi- 
cated that  personnel  employed  as  clerks  were  receiving  ex- 
cellent background  experience  of  a  general  nature  which  will 
be  of  value  if  and  when  promoted  to  stenographic  and  secretar- 
ial positions. 


11.  Department  heads  were  in  agreement  that  general  work 
experience,  within  the  department,  before  specialization  in 
stenographic  or  secretarial  work  had  high  value.  This  type 
of  experience  enabled  the  new  employee  to  understand  depart- 
ment routine.  Department  heads  also  believed  that  previous 
stenographic  experience  on  the  part  of  the  new  employee  was 
desirable. 

12.  Ninety-seven  of  the  personnel  included  in  this  study 
reported  using  shorthand  daily  in  connection  with  their  work. 
However,  of  the  88  secretaries  and  stenographers,  34  used 
their  shorthand  skill  constantly,  39  used  it  frequently,  14 
seldom  used  shorthand,  and  1  reported  never  using  shorthand. 

13.  According  to  department  heads,  121  employees  used 
shorthand  daily,  with  another  25  persons* being  employed  in 
machine  transcription.    However,  only  97  of  the  clerks,  sten- 
ographers, and  secretaries  actually  reported  the  daily  use 

of  shorthand  in  their  important  job  duties.    This  discrepancy 
may  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  department  heads*  including 
the  machine  transcribers  in  the  group  using  shorthand  daily, 
as  well  as  separately  grouping  them  as  machine  transcribers. 

14.  No  definite  promotional  pattern  existed  within  de- 
partments or  between  departments.    However,  department  heads 
believed  there  was  a  promotional  policy  within  departments; 
and  they  attempted,  when  practical,  to  start  beginners  in  gen- 
eral positions  of  less  responsibility,  moving  them  along  into 
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others  until  they  had  experienced  the  general  routine  of  the 
department . 

15.  The  survey  revealed  no  need  on  the  part  of  depart- 
ments for  extra  stenographic  or  secretarial  service,  either 
on  a  part-time  or  a  full-time  basis. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  findings  of  this  study  are: 

1.  In  general,  an  in-service  training  program  provides 
many  benefits  for  both  employees  and  employer.     It  results  in 
a  monetary  savings  to  the  company,  since  it  reduces  waste  due 
to  inefficient  operation.    It  makes  possible  a  more  efficient 
operation  through  improvement  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  tech- 
niques.   An  in-service  training  program  enables  employees  to 
prepare  themselves  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility, 
thus  revitalizing  their  ambitions.    Such  a  program  provides 
an  incentive  in  the  area  of  adult  education  that  is  otherwise 
lacking.    An  invaluable  by-product  of  in-service  training  is 
its  effect  on  increasing  the  employees'  understanding  of  the 
character  of  the  company. 

2.  In  particular,  a  definite  interest  and  need  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  personnel  surveyed  in  this  study  for  an  in- 
service  secretarial  program. 

3.  A  Company-sponsored  in-service  secretarial  training 
program  would  seem  to  be  more  than  warranted  by  a  comparison 
of  the  interest  in  this  type  of  course  with  the  enrollment 
figures  in  the  Company's  LOIHA  courses.    Sixty-five,  or 
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7  percent,  of  the  900  home  office  personnel  completed  the 
LOMA  offerings  for  1948-49.    An  interest  has  been  shown  in  an 
in-service  secretarial  training  program  by  60,  or  26  percent, 
of  the  226  eligible  personnel.    If  the  Company  felt  it  was  j| 
worthwhile  to  sponsor  in-service  training  for  7  percent  of  its 
employees,  the  expressed  needs  of  26  percent  of  its  personnel 
will  be  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  Company.  |j 

4.  The  Company  does  not  prepare  a  manual  of  instructions  jj 
for  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerks,  as  is  the  trend  j 
in  other  insurance  companies  and  in  business  concerns  in  gen-  I 
eral.    This  type  of  manual  is  a  valuable  form  of  in-service 
secretarial  training. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  administrative  positions  in  the 
Company  were  held  by  men,  indicating  that  little  opportunity 
existed  for  "career"  women  with  the  Company.    At  least  13  of 
the  226  personnel  surveyed  in  the  study  were  interested  in 
promotions  to  administrative  positions, 

6.  Job  titles  as  used  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  not 
j   particularly  revealing  of  the  type  of  work  performed  by  the 

i   employees.    Job  specifications  with  the  assignment  of  new 


titles,  such  as  Clerk,  Grades  1,  2,  or  3,  might  clarify  the 
promotional  policy, 

7.    Although  no  charted  or  diagramed  promotional  policy 
existed  within  departments  or  between  departments,  such  a 
situation  is  probably  a  healthy  state  of  affairs.    Jobs  within 

1 

I 

I 
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i    departments  were  not  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  there 

j 

I   would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  establishing  a  pattern  for 
'   promotion  except  upon  the  basis  of  ability.     Because  the 
learning  speed  is  so  widely  different  in  individuals,  a  set 
and  fast  promotional  policy  might  serve  to  stifle  initiative. 

8.    The  morale  of  employees  surveyed  in  this  study  was 
found  to  be  high.    A  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
problems  affecting  one  another *s  area  was  distinctly  evident 
between  department  heads  and  those  under  their  supervision. 
The  relationship  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  manage- 
ment was  cordial,  sympathetic,  and  co-operative.    The  man- 
agers of  the  Personnel  Department  were  in  no  small  measure 
I   responsible  for  the  fellowship  existing  between  the  personnel 

I    of  the  Company. 

j 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  as  a  result  of  the 
findings  of  this  study: 

1.  That  the  Company  retain  the  possession  of  the  original 
check  lists  used  in  connection  with  this  study  as  a  valuable 
source  of  information  beyond  the  limits  of  this  study. 

2.  That  the  Company  make  plans  to  prepare  a  manual  of 
instructions  for  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerks  which 
would  familiarize  them  with  the  format  of  Company  corre- 

.    spondence,  insurance  forms,  technical  terms,  and  miscellaneous 
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clerical  information. 

3.  That  €Ln  in-service  secretarial  training  program,  with 
a  staff  of  trained  instructors,  be  set  up  to  provide  simulta- 
neous training  in  the  four  major  areas  of  interest  as  indica- 
ted by  Company  personnel:     (1)  English,  (2)  Personality 
Development,  (3)  Skills,  and  (4)  Promotional  Information. 

Area  I:  Speech  and  vocabulary  development,  letter 
writing,  aids  for  transcribers,  spelling,  English  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  insurance  terminology. 

Area  II:    Personality  development,  personal  grooming, 
learning  how  to  get  along  with  people,  public  relations,  and 
telephone  techniques. 

Area  III;    Dictation  and  speed  practice,  stenographic 
duties,  transcription  practice,  typewriting  techniques, 
responsibilities  of  office  workers,  business  arithmetic, 
office  routines,  filing  principles,  and  Ediphone  transcrip- 
tion. 

Area  IV;    General  information  about  other  departments, 
promotional  steps  within  the  Company,  history  of  the  Company, 
and  general  information  about  the  insurance  business  as  a 
whole . 

4.  That  management  should  decide  upon  the  best  operating 
policy  for  providing  all  four  areas  of  instruction  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  interest  which  was 
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shovra  in  the  present  survey. 

5.    That  adequate  publicity  and  motivation  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  in-service  secretarial  training  program 

when  it  is  put  into  effect. 

6.    That  in  connection  with  the  in-service  secretarial 


training  program,  the  following  regulations,  or  similar  ones, 
I   should  be  set  up: 

a.  No  employee  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  more 
than  two  areas  of  in-service  training  at  one  time,  since  en- 
rollment in  two  areas  would  necessitate  attendance  at  classes 
on  two  evenings  a  week. 

b.  Regular  attendance  should  be  required  of  en- 

i 

rollees. 

c.  In  skill  classes,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  grouping  in  one  class  persons  with  wide  variations  in 
training  and  ability. 

d.  Tests  and  grades  should  be  given  for  work  com- 
pleted, with  grades  based  upon  such  terms  as  "satisfactory," 

I    "unsatisfactory,"  and  "commendable." 

e.  Personnel  records  should  be  kept  up  to  date  with 
information  concerning  the  progress  of  enrollees. 

f .  Personnel  records  should  be  consulted  when  pro- 
motional opportunities  are  available  so  that  persons  doing 
commendable  work  in  the  in-service  training  classes,  if  other- 
wise suitable,  may  be  considered  for  promotion. 
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One  of  the  duties  of  management,  whether  recognized  or 
not,  is  that  of  finding  and  developing  new  operating  employees 
at  all  levels  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  the  business  when  time  and  other  influences  re- 
move present  efficient  personnel.    If  this  survey  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  personnel  assists 
in  locating  these  employees,  a  valuable  service  will  hav^e  been 
performed. 

V 
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COPY  OF  THE  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  NEW  M^GLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  APPROVING  THE  SURVEY 

February  4,  1949 

Miss  Marjorie  E.  McCready 

Henry  0.  Peabody  School  for  G-irls 

Peabody  Road 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Miss  McCready: 

This  is  evidence  that  you  have  our  permission 
to  develop  in  conjunction  with  this  office  a  survey 
bearing  upon  the  need  for,  and  usefulness  of,  an  in- 
service  training  program  in  the  field  of  secretarial 
science. 

Any  help  that  we  may  be  to  you  on  this  score 
will  be  given  you  as  circumstances  warrant. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Earl  B.  Webb 
Personnel  Manager 

SBW:bh 
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Name   Date  

Department   Year  employed  by  Company  

Title  of  Position  

1.    Please  list  as  far  as  possible  yoar  present  duties,  using  the 
reverse  side  if  necessary  (i.  e,,  filing,  typing,  etc.) 
a.  e. 


b.   f.. 

c.   g. 

d.  h." 


2,     In  the  following,  please  check  any  applicable  to  your  training. 

a.  High  school  graduate  

b.  Two  years  of  college  

c.  College  graduate  

d.  Business  school  graduate  

e.  Other 


3.    Please  CHECK  the  extent  of  training  in  Shorthand  you  have  had. 

a.  6  months  

b.  1  year  

c.  I2  years  

d.  2    years  ^ 

e.  3    years  or  more  


4.    Please  CHECK  the  extent  of  training  in  Typewriting  you  have  had. 

a .  6  months  

b .  1  year  

c.  1^  years  

d.  2  years 


e.    3    years  or  more_ 


5.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  course  in  Transcription  of  Shorthand? 
Yes   No  

6.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  course  in  Stenographic  Procedures?  Yes  

No  

7.  Are  you  presently  enrolled  in  the  in-service  training  course  in 
Stenographic  Procedures?    Yes   No  

8.  Are  you  interested  in  taking  the  in-service  training  course  in 
Stenographic  Procedures  in  the  future?    Yes   No  

9.  If  you  attend  evening  school  courses  outside  the  Company,  please 
answer  the  following  questions: 

a.     If  so,  where?  


b.  How  often  do  your  classes  meet?  

c.  Number  of  semesters  you  have  attended?  

d.  When  will  your  present  studies  be  completed?_ 

e.  What  subjects  are  you  studying?  ] 


10.    How  often  do  you  use  Shorthand  now?    Constantly   Seldom_ 

Frequently   Never  
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11.    Have  you  worked  as  a  stenographer  or  secretary  before  joining 
this  Company?    Yes        No        If  so,  how  long?  


12.    Please  RANK  in  order  of  first  position,  second  position,  etc., 
the  positions  you  have  held  since  joining  the  Company.  Place 
the  figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  the  left  of  the  items  and  indicate 
in  which  department  you  were  employed  in  the  blank  space  provided. 

 ^Messenger  in  ^Department 

 Typist  in  Department 

 General  clerk  in  Department 

 Clerk  in  Department 

 Secretary  in  ^Department 

 Stenographer-clerk  in  ^Department 

 Stenographer  in  Department 

 ^File  clerk  in  Department 


 Machine  operator  in  ^Department 

(Specify  machine) 
 Other :  Department 

13.    List  the  two  most  important  job  activities  performed  by  you  in 
your  present  position: 

a.  

b. 


14.    Please  CHECK  any  of  the  following  factors  which  you  believe  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  secretary  or  stenographer  in  the 
life  insurance  field. 


a.  A  broad  business  vocabulary 

b.  Knowledge  of  English  grammar 

c.  Accurate  spelling 

d.  Expert  typing  ability 

e.  Average  typing  ability 

f.  Insurance  background 

g.  Familiarity  with  insureince  forms 

h.  Knowledge  of  routing  of  policies 

i.  Ability  to  use  figures 
j.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping 

Basic  skill  on: 

k.  Calculator  or  Comptometer 

1.  Billing  machines 

m.  Duplicating  machines 

n.  Ediphone  or  other  machine  transcriber 

o.  Knowledge  of  filing 

p.  Public  speaking  ability 

q.  Knowledge  of  telephone  technique 

r.  Others: 


15.    Which  departments  of  the  Company  would  you  like  to  know  more 
about? 
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16.    RANK  in  order  of  importance  (i.  e.,  1,  2,  3.*  ©tc.)  the  personal 
traits  which  you  believe  are  most  essential  to  the  best  perform- 
ance of  your  work. 

a.  Adaptability   

b.  Appreciation   

^  c.  Consistency   

d.  Co-operation   

e.  Courage   

f.  Courtesy   

g.  Cheerfulness   

h.  Emotional 

Stability   

i.  Enthusiasm   

j.  Generosity   

k.  Honesty   

1.  Intelligence   

m.  Interest   

n.  Personal 

Appearance   

o.  Punctuality   

p.  Reliability   

q.  Respectfulness   

r.  Self-control   

s.  Sincerity   

t.  Sociability   

u.  Thoroughness   

V.  Thriftiness 


REMARKS! 
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Name   Date   108 

Department   When  employed  by  Company  

Title  of  Position  

1.    Please  list  as  far  as  possible  your  present  duties,  using  the 
reverse  side  if  necessary  (i.  e.,  filing,  typing,  etc.) 
a.  e. 


b.   f 

c.   g. 

d.  h. 


2.    In  the  following,  please  check  any  applicable  to  your  training. 

a.  High  school  graduate  

b.  Two  years  of  college  

c.  College  graduate  

d.  Business  school  graduate  

e.  Other  (specify)  


3.  Are  you  interested  in  becoming  a  stenographer?    Yes   No  

4.  Are  you  interested  in  becoming  a  secretary?    Yes   No  

5.  Please  CHECK  the  extent  of  training  in  Shorthand  you  have  had. 
6  months  

1  year  

ij  years  

2  years  


3    years  or  more 


6.    Please  CHECK  the  extent  of  training  in  Typewriting  you  have  had. 
6  months  

1  year  

li  years  

2  years  


3    years  or  more 


7.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  course  in  Transcription  of  shorthand? 
Yes   No  

8.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  course  in  Stenographic  Procedures  in  school? 
Yes   No  

9.  Are  you  presently  enrolled,  or  have  you  completed,  the  in-service 
training  course  in  Stenographic  Procedures?    Yes   No  

10.  Are  you  interested  in  taking  the  in-service  training  course  in 
Stenographic  Procedures  in  the  future?    Yes   No  

11,  a.    Have  you  ever  held  a  clerical  position  before  coming  with  this 

Company?    Yes   No^  

b.    If  so,  for  how  long? 


0.    With  what  type  of  business? 


12. 


Are  you  presently  enrolled  in  the  in-service  Typewriting  course? 
Yes  No 
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13.  Are  you  interested  in  taking  the  in-se3rvic6  Typewriting  coarse 
in  the  future?    Yes   No  

14.  If  you  attend  evening  school  courses  outside  the  Company,  please 
answer  the  following  questions: 

a.    If  so,  where?  


t).    How  often  do  your  classes  meet?  

c.  Number  of  semesters  you  have  attended?  

d.  When  will  your  present  studies  be  completed?_ 

e.  What  subjects  are  you  studying?  '_ 

f.  Are  you  earning  college  credits?  


15.    a.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  taking  dictation  and  in  tran- 
scribing from  shorthand  notes  since  graduation  from  school? 
Yes   No  

b.    How  much  experience  have  you  had?    Please  CHECK  one) 

(1)  Part-time  stenographer   Hov/  long?  

(2)  Full-time  stenographer   How  long?  

(3)  Substitute  stenographer   How  long?  

(4)  Vacation-relief  stenographer  ^How  long?  


16,    Please  rank  in  the  order  of  first  position,  second  position,  etc., 
the  positions  you  have  held  since  becoming  an  employee  in  the 
department  in  which  you  are  working.    Place  the  figures  1,  2,  _3, 

iitle. 

Stenographer  


etc 

. ,  to  the  right  of  the 

job 

a. 

Messenger 

g. 

b. 

Typist 

h. 

c. 

General  clerk 

d. 

Clerk 

i. 

e. 

Filing  clerk 

J. 

f . 

Stenographer-clerk 

Machine  operator_ 
(Specify  type)^ 

Secretary  

Others? 


17.    Please  RANK  in  the  order  of  your  preference  (i.  e.,  1^,  2,  2>  etc.,) 
the  courses  you  would  like  to  study  in  an  in-service  training 
program, 

a.  Telephone  techniques   i.  Typewriting  techniques  

b.  Personality  development   j.  Alphabetic  filing  


c.  Aids  for  the  transcriber   k.  Business  arithmetic  

d.  Dictation  speed  practice                1.  What  records  to  keep__ 

e.  Stenographic  duties                         m.  Responsibilities  of 

f.  Speech  and  vocabulary  office  workers  

development                                  n.  General  information 

g.  How  to  get  along  with  people   about  other  depart- 

h.  Promotional  steps  within  the  ments  of  Company  


Company   o.  Transcription  practice_ 

p.  Letter  writing  ^ 


Others: 
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18.    Please  state  your  future  educational  plans,  


19.    Please  list  the  positions  within  the  Company  to  which  you  hope  to 
earn  promotion  at  some  future  time.  


APPENDIX  B 
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Name   Date  

Department  

Specific  title  

Number  of  years  in  present  capacity  

(All  questions  apply  within  your  department.) 

1.  a.    How  many  employees  use  Shorthand  daily  in  the  course  of  their 

work?    (Exclusive  of  machine  transcription)  

b.    How  many  of  these  employees  are  listed  as: 

(1)  G-eneral  clerks  

(2)  Stenographers  

(3)  Secretaries  

(4)  Other?  (Specify)   

2.  a.    How  many  employees  transcribe  from  machines  daily  in  the  course 

of  their  work?    (Exclusive  of  manual  shorthand)  

b.    How  many  of  these  employees  are  listed  as: 

(1)  G-eneral  clerks  

(2)  Stenographers  

(3)  Secretaries 

(4)  Other?  (Specify)  

3.  a.    How  many  employees  daily  transcribe  both  from  their  own  short- 

hand and  from  machines?  

b.  Approximately  how  many  hours  would  be  devoted  to  transcribing 
from  their  own  shorthand  notes?  

c.  Approximately  how  many  hours  would  be  devoted  to  transcribing 
from  machines?    


4.  Does  your  department  need  additional  full-time  stenographic  help? 
Yes   No  

5.  Is  there  a  need  for  part-time  stenographers  in  the  department? 
Yes   No  

6.  a.    Are  there  periods  when  the  load  of  stenographic  work  is  heavier 

than  usual?    Yes   No  

b.     If  so,  at  what  time?  

7.  Is  there  a  stenographic  "pool"  within  your  department?    Yes   No  

8.  Please  indicate  by  a  CHECK  the  significance  of  previous  experience 
for  new  stenographers  being  hired. 

a.  Stenographic  experience  is  essential  

b.  Stenographic  experience  is  desirable  

c.  No  stenographic  experience  is  necessary  

9.  Generally  speaking,  the  new  employee  with  high  school  stenography 
begins  work  as: 

a.  General  clerk  

b.  Part-time  clerk  and  stenographer  

c.  Full-time  stenographer  

d.  Other?    (Specify)  . 
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10.  In  your  opinion  of  what  value  is  the  experience  gained  in  a 
general  clerical  position  or  other  intermediate  position  to  the 
development  of  a  good  stenographer  and  secretary? 

a.  Of  high  value  

b.  Of  little  value  

c.  Of  no  value_  

11.  Please  state  the  policy  of  handling  stenographic  work  during 
vacation  periods  of  stenographers  or  secretaries.  


12     Which  of  the  following  procedures  has  the  highest  value  to  the 

Company  in  the  filling  of  a  stenographic  or  secretarial  vacancy? 
a.    Promoting  from  within  the  department. 


b!    Promoting  an  experienced  stenographer  from  another  depart- 

ment  

c.    Hiring  an  applicant  from  an  outside  source  


d.  Other? 


13.    Please  CHECK  the  approximate  length  of  service  of  stenographers 

a.  Less  than  6  months  .  e.    2^  years  . 

b.  1    year   f  •    3  years  

c.  li  years  g.    4  years_ 


d.     2    years   ii.     5    years  or  more. 


14.  Please  CHECK  the  reasons  given  for  leaving  the  Company  by  the 
general  clerk  with  shorthand  knowledge.  Place  a  second  CHECK 
beside  the  most  common  reason  or  reasons. 

a.  Marriage  f«    Returning  to  school  

b.  Sickness   Monotony, 


c.  No  shorthand  work  h.    Obtained  position  with 

d.  Lack  of  promotion   better  pay  

e.  Dissatisfaction   i.  Others   


15.    Please  CHECK  the  approximate  length  of  service  of  general  clerks 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  shorthand, 
a.    Less  than  6  months  .  e.     2^  years_ 


b.  1    year  f.     3  years  

c.  ih  years  g.    4  years  

d.  2    years   ^-     5    years  or  more_ 


16.    What  special  skills  or  knowledges  should  the  efficient  stenog- 

rapher  possess?  (i.  e.,  shorthand  speed,  typing  speed,  filing,  etc.) 
a.   ^*  — - — 


b.   gv 

c.  

d.    iv 

e.   Jv 


17.    Please  indicate  what  teaching  units  should  be  included  in  an 
in-service  training  program  for  stenographers. 


18. 


19. 
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Rank  in  order  of  importance  (i.  e,,  1,  2,  2»  etc.)  the  personal 
traits  which  you  believe  are  most  essential. 


a.  reliability 

b.  co-operation 

c.  thoroughness 

d.  consistency 

e.  enthusiasm 

f.  adaptability 

g.  intelligence 
hi.  interest 

i.  emotional  stability 

j.  personal  appearance 

k.  appreciation 


1.  courage 
m.  generosity 
n.  courtesy 
o.  honesty 
p.  cheerfulness 
q.  punctuality 
r.  respectfulness 
s.  self-control 
t.  sociability 
u.  thriftiness 
V.  sincerity 


V/hen  a  new  employee  with  stenographic  training  and  ambition 
comes  to  work  in  your  department  and  you  wish  her  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  organizational  procedures  of  your 
department,  to  what  types  of  work  should  she  be  assigned? 


JOB  TITLE 


TYPE  OF  WORK 


FOR  HOW  LONG 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8. 


20.    What  is  the  approximate  length  of  time  given  an  employee  for 
adjustment  to  the  job? 

a.  One  month  

b.  Two  months  

c.  Three  months  

d.  More  than  three  months 
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Name  of  Company   Date  


Address 


Name  of  Personnel  Manager  

1,  Does  your  company  prepare  a  manual  of  instructions  for  general 
clerical  workers  other  than  the  Company  Handbook?    Yes   No  

2,  Does  your  company  prepare  its  own  Manual  of  Stenographic 
Procedures?    Yes  No 


3»    a.    Upon  initial  employment,  does  your  company  provide  in-service 

training  for  office  employees  during  business  hours?  Yes  

No  

b.    If  so,  for  how  long?  

4.  Does  your  company  provide  in-service  training  for  general  clerical 
workers?    Yes   No  

5.  Does  your  company  provide  in-service  training  for  stenographers 
and  secretaries?    Yes   No  

6.  If  your  answers  to  Numbers  4  and  5  have  been  in  the  negative,  has 
your  company: 

a.  Considered  incorporating  an  in-service  office  training 
program?    Yes   No  

b.  Does  your  company  encourage  employees  to  seek  the  training 
specified  in  private  business  schools  after  business  hours? 
Yes   No  

c.  Does  your  company  pay  the  tuition  of  employees  in  private 
business  schools?    Yes   No  

(1)  Pays  part  of  th'e  tuition  

(2)  Pays  all  of  tuition  

(3)  Other  plan:  

7.  Please  RANK  in  order  of  preference  (i.  e»,  1,  2,  3»  e  tc)  the 
subjects  which  you  feel  should  be  incorporated  in  an  in-service 
training  program  for  Insurance  company  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries. 


a. 

Training  on  insurance  forms 

0. 

Advanced  typing 

b. 

Insurance  terminology 

k. 

Beginning  typing 

c. 

General  information  about 

1. 

Speed  dictation 

other  departments 

  m. 

Transcription 

d. 

Telephone  techniques 

  n. 

Speech  training 

e. 

Arithmetic  review 

  0, 

Personality 

f . 

Stenographic  duties 

development 

g. 

Alphabetic  filing 

  p. 

Responsibilities  of 

h. 

Letter  writing 

office  workers 

i. 

How  to  get  along  with 

q. 

Others? 

people 
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8.  If  your  company  DOES  provide  in-service  training  for  office 
employees,  when  is  it  provided? 

a.  Does  it  take  place  during  business  hours?    Yes   No  

b.  After  business  hours?    Yes   No  

c.  Other  plan?  

9.  From  what  sources  are  instructors  obtained? 

a.  High  schools    d.     Outside  business  executives^ 

b.  Business  schools    e.    Administrators  of  the 

c.  Colleges    company   

f.  Others 


10.  If  your  company  provides  in-service  training  for  office  employees, 
is  it  for  insurance  employees  of  the  Home  Office  only?  Yes  

No  

11.  a.    What  is  the  exact  title  of  your  in-service  clerical  training 

program?  

b.    For  how  many  weeks  is  it  maintained?  


c.  How  many  times  a  week  does  it  meet  classes?_ 

d.  What  are  the  specific  teaching  hours?  


e.    What  specific  teaching  units  are  incorporated  in  your 
program? 


REMARKS: 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  ^VHICH  ACCOMPANIED  THE  CHECK  LIST  SENT  TO 
THE  11  OUTSIDE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  PERSONNEL  MANAGERS  CONCERNING 
AN  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  CLERICAL  EMPLOYEES 

February  7,  1949 

Personnel  Manager 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company- 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Dear  Sir: 

A  study  of  the  need  for,  and  the  content  of,  an  in-service 
training  program  for  clerical  employees  is  being  made  by  me  at 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.    Mr.  Earl  B.  Vfebb, 
Personnel  Manager,  is  interested  in  the  outcomes  of  this  study. 

The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  personnel  managers  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  toward  clerical  in-service  training 
programs  within  their  companies  should  have  considerable  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  this  study. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  share  your  thoughts  with  us 
on  this  question,  it  will  be  appreciated.    For  your  conven- 
ience in  replying,  I  am  enclosing  a  check  list  form.  However, 
if  you  care  to  express  your  views  more  fully  than  the  check 
list  would  seem  to  encourage,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write 
your  suggestions  on  page  two. 

In-service  clerical  training  seems  to  be  of  a  rather 
"combustible"  nature.    For  this  reason,  I  am  very  anxious  to 
learn  your  opinions,  since  I  believe  the  subject  is  one  which 
will  cause  interesting  reactions  on  the  part  of  businessmen. 

Your  answer  will  be  of  educational  significance  to  me,  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Business  Department  of  a  public  school  be- 
cause the  preparation  of  students  for  placement  is  one  of  the 
important  aims  of  our  vocational  business  program.    Many  of 
our  graduates  go  into  insurance  companies  for  their  initial 
positions.    Your  reactions  on  the  subject  of  what  part  busi- 
ness should  and  does  take  in  the  educational  program  will 
enable  me  to  prepare  these  young  people  more  adequately  for 
employment . 

Sincerely  yours. 
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COPY  OF  THE  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  WHICH  ACCOlfEPAI^IED  A  SECOITO  CHECK 
LIST  SENT  TO  2  PERSONI^L  lvIAis[AGERS  OF  OUTSIDE  INSURAI^CE  COM- 
PANIES CONCERNING  AN  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAI^I 

FOR  CLERICAL  EI.CPLOYEES 

March  11,  1949 

Personnel  Manager 
 Company 


Dear  Sir: 

On  February  7,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  enclosing  a  check 
list  on  in-service  training  programs  for  clerical  employees 
of  life  insurance  companies.    A  letter  was  sent  at  that  time 
to  a  total  of  eleven  life  insurance  companies  of  a  size  com- 
parable to  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Boston,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  willing  to  share  their 
experiences  with  and  thoughts  on  setting  up  in-service  train- 
ing programs  for  clerks,  stenographers,  and  secretaries. 

I  understeind  how  busy  you  are,  and  I  can  imagine  the 
many  demands  upon  your  time  that  reach  you  through  the  mails. 
Perhaps  when  my  letter  arrived,  you  put  it  aside,  momentarily,  | 
for  a  more  convenient  time  in  which  to  complete  the  check 
list.    In  the  event  that  you  may  have  misplaced  the  form,  I 
am  enclosing  another,  as  well  as  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 

You  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  nine  of  the 
eleven  companies  have  already  responded.    I  do  hope  that  I 
may  be  able  to  include  in  our  findings  your  company's  experi- 
ence on  in-service  clerical  training  programs. 

Yours  very  truly, 


(Miss)  Marjorie  E.  McCready 
Instructor 
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NAMES  OF  THE  11  LIFE  INSURANCE  COICPANIES  CONTACTED  IN  THIS 
STUDY  FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNINa  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  CLERICAL  ER5PL0YEES 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford 

Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  New  York 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield 

National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Montpelier,  Vermont 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia 

State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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